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Important New Maemillan Books 





Owen Wister’s New Book 
When West Was West 


By the Author of The Virginian 


WEN WISTER’S first book in many years marks at 

once a perfection of his narrative craftsmanship and 
a return to the manner and locale of that earlier Wister 
cowboy classic—The Virginian, which has delighted mil- 
lions of readers. These new 
stories are distinguished — one 
of them stands first in Mr. 
O’Brien’s selection of the year’s 
aa best short stories. They are 
ea written about life, and love, 
and laughter in the glamorous 
old West which passed with 
g the frontier. They are bub- 
bling with native wit and hu- 
mor, for which the author has such a flair, or are tense 
with the dramatic quality of the mode of living in the 
West that was West. In short, the polished product of 
one of America’s greatest story tellers. Price $2.50 














F. P. A.— genial columnist 
of the New York World —says of Bernard De Voto’s 
new novel: “In the evening I read B, De Voto’s The 
House of Sun-Goes-Down, the best tayle of poineer days 
in the West ever I read, and the best tayle of pioneers, 
too, and of the lust for power, and so to bed very be- 
times.” Price $2.50 


The House of 
Sun-Goes-Down 


Bernard DeVoto’s New Novel 





From the Neso York Times comes 
this evaluation of Frances Mason’s new presentation of 
evolution as a creative process: “ .. . this finely con- 
ceived and well written book ... the reviewer looks 
forward to reading the whole series a second time, which 
is, perhaps, the most convincing testimoniai.” 

Second Printing. Price $5.00 


Creation 
by Evolution 


Edited by Frances Mason 


EXPLORE RUSSIA 


A Special Tour for Academic and 
Professional People 


Affording an insight into the Soviet social 
experiment, embracing the chief centers 
of interest in European Russia: 
LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, KHARKOW, TIFLIS, 


CRIMEA, THE CAUCAUS, VOLGA RIVER, 
NIJNI NOVGOROD FAIR 


The Group Will Be Accompanied Throughout 
by a Leader Qualified to Interpret the 
the Russian People, their Language 
and Institutions 


Nine Weeks Abroad—Four Weeks in Russia 


Stop-overs may be arranged for an extended visit 
in the Soviet Union or in Western Europe. 


All Expenses—even visas—included 
$797 
Representatives of the Official Russian Travel Bureau 


American-European Travel Bureau ~ 


100 Fifth Avenue Chelsea 4477 New York City 
Fifteen other tours, $350 up; sailings weekly 
Steamship Tickets and Tours to All European Points 

















On publication day Harry Hansen 
said in the New York World: “If I were venturing 
forth today to buy a book, I should walk straight to 
the fiction counter and demand Etched in Moonlight, 
sight unseen.” Twenty thousznd readers have followed 


this advice to their esthetic profit. Price $2.50 
Etched in Moonlight 
By James Stephens 





MANKIND’s progress from the pri- 
meval forest to the house in a civilized community is the 
theme of this fascinating and impressive story. If you 
want to know how man has organized his life and ex- 
tended his power and knowledge century by century, you 
will find the human drama recounted here with sweep 
and depth. Price $3.50 


The Story 
of Human Progress 


By Leon C. Marshall 








At all bookstores now 


The Macmillan Company - New York 





PROPHETS 
TRUE AND FALSE 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Daring, lively, and pertinent portraits of 


Alfred E. Smith Herbert C. Hoover 
Charles E. Hughes William E. Borah 
Frank O. Lowden James A. Reed 
Charles G. Dawes George W. Norris 
William R. Hearst Henry Ford 
Robert Lansing Col. E. M. House 


and fifteen other famous (or notorious) 
Americans 


Also by Mr. Villard: 
Some Newspapers and Newspaper men, $2.50 


At all bookshops, $3.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF page ustistizn, N.Y. 
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T WOULD be easy to exaggerate the serious- 

ness of the dissension within the ranks of the 
Republicans, yet there is no doubt that if the 
Democrats play their cards with skill and courage, 
they have much the strongest chance of victory 
they have had in twelve years. While Mr. Hoover 
was the best choice the Republicans could have 
made, the party being what it is, his nomination has 
left behind it such bitterness as has not been seen 
in the Republican ranks since 1912. The antagon- 
ism of the farmers, the passive dislike (at best) 
of some financial interests, the active dislike of 
many politicians of his own party, are grave 
liabilities. The platform, while no worse than 
usual, is a mass of evasions and hypocrisies which 
certainly will not attract independent-minded unat- 
tached voters, and particularly if the Democrats 
have the sense to strike out boldly on some of the 
same issues. It now seems assured that Governor 


Smith will be chosen at Houston; and if he is, Mr. 
Hoover's rather colorless personality, the person- 
ality primarily of an engineer and statistician, must 


=> 


compete with the most vivid and dynamic character 
in the political life of his day, a man who possesses 
to the highest degree the power to command the 
affection of large masses of the common people. 
We do not by any means suppose that the chances 
favor the Democrats; we maintain merely that, for 
the first time since 1916, that party has at least a 
chance of success. And whatever the outcome, the 
characters and issues involved will make the contest 
more significant and important than any other in 
this generation. 


MR. HOOVER now knows, if he did not before, 
that politics makes strange bedfellows. The hero 
who saved the day for him was William S. Vare, 
the Pennsylvania machine politician who was re- 
fused admittance to the United States Senate be- 
cause of the huge expenditures made on his behalf 
in the primary campaign. Hoover’s dominating 
position as the convention opened was due to 
strong-arm work among the delegations from the 
Southern states which represent, not any substantial 
body of voters, but the federal patronage system. 
His pre-convention organization included a group 
of the smoothest professional workers in the coun- 
try, some of whom had painfully close afhliations 
with the old Ohio Gang of Harding days. In 
1920, Mr. Hoover kept away from the pro- 
fessional politicians, and the amateurs who advised 
him made a clean campaign which ended in a 
pathetically complete failure. Evidently one such 
lesson was enough. 


THE plainest speaking about the Republican per- 
formance at Kansas City came, as might have been 
expected, from Senators La Follette and Norris. 
The former spoke at the convention, presenting a 
group of planks which were favored by the Wis- 
consin delegation—and were, of course, crushed by 
the steam roller. The latter waited until the show 
was over and then commented upon it in words 
dipped in bichloride of mercury. Both of them 
protested the treatment of the farmers, and urged 
the necessity of curbing the power trust. Both 
charged that the Republicans have never adequately 
disavowed the oil scandals. Senator Norris in par- 
ticular declared that the platform and presidential 
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candidate “will be a sad disappointment to every 
progressive citizen” and that “any Republican who 
believes in honest government”? must look upon 
“the controlling features of the convention with 
shame and disgust.” Shame and disgust—but not 
surprise. Senator Norris knows as well as anyone 
that the platform represented about the average 
level of the Republican party leaders and that the 
candidate is, on the whole, well above that level. 


NO PLANK is worrying the Democratic leaders 
more than that on prohibition. Here follows a 
recommendation which we believe deserves con- 
sideration. “The policy on prohibition of those in 
power has been one of straddle and deceit. While 
praising the Constitution in general terms and de- 
claring for enforcement of the law, they have failed 
to take the necessary measures to enforce it. The 
result has been a general disobedience of law which 
is seriously weakening the moral fiber of the body 
politic. This demoralization provides a far more 
grave problem than any raised by the use or disuse 
of alcohol as a beverage. We believe that the 
Volstead Act must be either enforced or repealed. 
As long as the people wish to keep it on the statute 
books, we shall call upon Congress for the appro- 
priation of the hundreds of millions, the enlarge- 
ment of the judiciary and the prosecuting staffs, and 
the authorization of the espionage and invasion of 
privacy, which a rigorous enforcement would de- 
mand. We ourselves feel strongly that this course 
does not comply with the democratic theory of gov- 
ernment or the preservation of desirable individual 
liberties, but it is the only honest course as long as 
the Volstead law remains. It may be that even at 
such a price the law cannot be enforced. Or it 
may be that the people will think such a burden too 
heavy, and will refuse to authorize it. In either 
case we shall promptly move for repeal of the 
Volstead Act, and attempt to devise a workable 
federal policy. Thus we are determined to restore 
honesty and candor to public life and to the opera- 
tion of government, at the place where it most in- 
timately touches the private habits of millions of 
citizens.” This plank probably would not please 
either the professional drys or the professional 
wets, but it is the only way out of a desperate 
national situation, and its honesty might engage the 
approval of millions of independent citizens. 


EVER since the recent elections, France seems to 
have been on the brink of announcing a stabilization 
of the franc at or near four cents—about one-fifth 
of its pre-war value. Stabilization is essential, both 
for the future of business and for the soundness of 
the public treasury, but Poincaré seems to have been 
hesitating to take the decisive step. Influences that 
may have been retarding him are easy to under- 
stand. As long as the franc remains at its present 
value, a large part of the internal public debt, and 
especially of the debt incurred before and during 
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the War, is repudiated. Germany, the defeated, 
repudiated hers entirely by letting the value of the 
mark sink to the infinitesimal, before establishing 
a new mark at the old level. France, the victorious, 
if she can do no better than hold the franc at four 
cents, repudiates her pre-war obligations by four. 
fifths. As long as the official stabilization is no; 
undertaken, politicians can maintain the fiction tha; 
the franc will some day be restored to par. Even 
in the cases of those who know too much to hop: 
for this, there is still a chance that the franc might 
be pushed higher than it is. But this would in. 
volve serious difficulties for the central bank in 
maintaining an adequate reserve, and would neces. 
sitate a heavier tax burden. Meanwhile, by delay, 
the situation tends to get out of hand, because a 
rise in internal prices continues to depreciate the 
franc at home, and the bank must suffer heavy ex. 
penditure in supporting its exchange value. It 
seems to be now or never for keeping value in any 
part of the old franc; there is still a slight chance 
that it may be never. 


THERE are two great problems of the immedi. 
ate future in China. Will the Nationalists, after 
their great success in taking Peking, be able to 
avoid internal dissensions and an attempt at military 
dictatorship? Will they be able to avoid a clash 
with Japan over Manchuria? On the first point, 
the chief present danger is from Feng Yu-hsiang, 
He is not a convinced Nationalist, being a military 
chieftain of the familiar sort, and he undoubtedly 
expects to be well paid for the alliance with Chiang 
Kai-shek which made possible the capture of Pe- 
king. Whether Hankow can give him what he will 
regard as adequate remuneration, and what he will 
do if it cannot, remain to be seen. As to the 
Manchurian question, there now seems little doubt 
that Chang Tso-lin has died of the wounds received 
when his special train was bombed. Whether the 
incident was the work of the Chinese or the 
Japanese (each side accuses the other) the im- 
mediate tension is relieved by it, for no other 
Northern leader is an equal menace to the National: 
ist cause, and there is therefore less likelihood of 


an attempt at military action north of the Great 
Wall. 


ANY effort to carry the civil struggle into Man- 
churia would probably mean another war between 
China and Japan. For the last year, Tokio has 
been increasingly frank in saying that she regards 
continued control of Manchuria as vital to hersell, 
both for economic and for military reasons; and 
she does not propose to see her present hold 
menaced either by China or Russia. The Chinese 
Nationalists are well aware of this; and they are 
also well aware that any Sino-Japanese war at pres 
ent would end in a victory for the latter. China's 
only real weapons are the boycott, and the appeal 
to world public opinion—including that of the 
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Japanese Liberals, who are far from agreeing with 
the Tanaka government’s present policy. Hankow 
will use the demand for the restoration of Man- 
churia as a good political battle-cry; but is unlikely 
to test its strength against Japan in the face of 
certain failure. 


AS WAS predicted by all those conversant with 
finance, the banks have been forced to tighten up on 
brokers’ loans, call rates have risen, and the inflated 
stock market has collapsed. This result has popu- 
larly been understood as a victory for the Federal 
Reserve authorities in a struggle with the bullish 
operators on the market. This is a most inaccurate 
and incomplete account of the forces at work. 
Credit had to be restricted for the sake of the safety 
of the banking system and the future of business. 
This necessity arose principally from the decline in 
reserves, as compared with the large volume of 
loans outstanding. Reserves had been falling on 
account of the export of large quantities of gold, 
and the sale of securities by the Reserve banks. For 
a long time these forces, coupled with a rise of 
rediscount rates, had little effect on the loaning 
policy of the member banks, because their own re- 
serves were still ample, so that they did not need 
to depend on Reserve bank credit. Eventually the 
time arrived, however, when they had to resort to 
that credit, and the rediscount rate thus became an 
important factor. The high total of brokers’ loans 
was often defended by the bulls because the aggre- 
gate value of the securities on the market had also 
risen appreciably. But that fact, even if of im- 
portance, had nothing to do with the relationship 
between reserves and loans, which must guide bank- 
ing policy. The export of gold, in turn, can be ac- 
counted for, not by reference to the central banking 
authorities’ attitude toward speculation, but to 
broader international policies. We had to export 
the gold because we had loaned more abroad than 
could be sent in the form of an export surplus of 
goods and services. Britain and France, in turn, 
needed the gold for their stabilization programs. 
Our capital is large, but if we insist on lending it 
abroad and using it for speculation here at the same 
time, we must some time reach a limit. 


A FEW weeks ago it was announced that the en- 
tire record of the Sacco-Vanzetti case is to be pub- 
lished; and the first volume has now come from the 
press. As a piece of book-making it could hardly 
have been bettered; it is small and light, the type 
large and clear, so that in spite of its 1,000 pages, 
it can be held in one hand and read like a novel. 
There are to be six volumes in all, containing the 
full transcript of testimony and all the other docu- 
ments in this famous case. They are published by 
Henry Holt and Company, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York, at $25 a set, a price which covers only part 
of the cost of publication, the remainder being con- 
tributed by a group of public-spirited citizens. As 
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time passes, this famous case is certain to grow in 
significance; and with the complete, exact record 
available, students will not need to depend on ac- 
counts of what happened written by contemporaries 
who could not fail to be unconsciously affected by 
their bias for or against the men. 


TWO years ago David Gordon, then seventeen 
years old, wrote a poem called “America” which 
was published in the Daily Worker, a Communist 
paper of New York City. Gordon; the editor and 
the business manager were all prosecuted on the 
ground that the poem was obscene, and were con- 
victed under circumstances which strongly suggest 
that Communism and not obscenity was the real 
crime. The case was appealed and the editor and 
manager were freed, on the ground that it was not 
proved they even knew that the poem was to be 
published. Gordon was sent to prison on an inde- 
terminate sentence which might be as long as three 
years. Largely through the efforts of the New 
York World, he was released on parole after about 
five weeks. Meanwhile, however, a federal indict- 
ment on the same grounds was hanging over all 
three individuals and might have resulted in another 
sentence of as much as five years for each defend- 
ant. We are glad to report that United States At- 
torney Tuttle has now ended this danger by drop- 
ping the prosecution. He recognized, it is fair to 
suppose, that the editor and manager would prob- 
ably be set free again on the same grounds as be- 
fore; that further prosecution was more likely to 
make a martyr of Gordon than otherwise; and that 
his previous trial and five weeks in jail were ade- 
quate punishment for a performance which, how- 
ever bad its taste, was after all the effusion of a 
schoolboy. We applaud Mr. Tuttle’s good sense 
no less than we commend his courage in thus defy- 
ing the professional patriots who, if they had their 
way, would see every Communist given the limit 
every time he falls foul of any law. 


THE fizzle of the attack on the probity of the 
New York State Department of Labor in admin- 
istering the workmen’s compensation law has 
national implications. If sustained, the charges 
might have injured the good repute of Governor 
Smith’s administration. But more important than 
that, they seem to have constituted part of a cam- 
paign which interested parties are carrying on 
against the inauguration of a compulsory state in- 
surance fund, which is favored by Governor Smith, 
by organized labor, and by impartial experts in 
compensation practice such as the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation. The fight over 
the establishment of such funds is an issue in many 
states where workmen’s compensation laws exist— 
and these now number most of the states in the 
nation. Of course the private insurance companies 
which write casualty policies are opposed to it. 
For this reason Professor Lindsay Rogers of 
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Columbia, who as a Moreland Commissioner in- 
vestigated the charges, did a public service not only 
in probing them to the bottom and finding them 
baseless, but in calling attention to the fact that they 
were brought chiefly by Mr. Henry D. Thayer, a 
former Industrial Commissioner who is now as- 
sociated with the private insurance companies. 


AN editorial paragraph in the New Republic of 
May 30 stated that the Southern Baptist Church 
has two million members. We based this statement 
on the estimate quoted in the “World Almanac” for 
1928, which gives 2,009,471 for the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and 1,052,105 for the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. We are advised from ofh- 
cial church sources that the Southern Baptists have 
over 3,700,000 and the Northern Baptists nearly 
1,400,000. We gladly correct the error. 


Herbert Hoover and the 
Republican Party 


N NOMINATING Herbert Hoover for the 

presidency, the Republicans have entrusted the 
responsibility of leadership to the member of their 
party who is best prepared for the work. He is 
not the most popular candidate whom they could 
have named. He will not, if elected, arrange for 
the party and the country an administration as neu- 
tral and as non-contentious as that of Mr. Coolidge. 
As nominee and as President, Mr. Hoover's career 
is likely to be controversial, agitated and not scrupu- 
lously considerate of partisan Republican suscepti- 
bilities. Yet from the point of view of the welfare 
of the Republican party in its relation to the wel- 
fare of the country, Mr. Hoover is more likely 
than any other Republican who could have been 
named both to fertilize the one promising motive 
in the party’s life and to minimize its sterile ten- 
dency toward mere inertia which Mr. Coolidge has 
so conscientiously rationalized. He represents the 
only vital ingredient in Republicanism which may 
serve as a positive leaven in the future conduct and 
policy of the party. 

Mr. Hoover believes in the subordination of 
government to business, and is in this essential 
respect an orthodox Republican. He envisages the 
United States as a society of free individuals who 
enjoy essential equality of economic opportunity and 
who, in severally pursuing their own welfare, are 
contributing effectively to the collective welfare. 
Americans of all classes, from his point of view, 
are worthily occupied in seeking their personal inter- 
ests, and for the most part and wherever possible, 
they ought to be let alone. It is only through the 
successful carrying on of these private economic 
activities that American society can yield the largest 
possible sum of general fulfillment. The individuals 
who carry them on successfully are the chief bene- 
factors of society, and if the government secks, in 
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addition to keeping order, to promote social wl. 
fare, it must undertake the job in codperation wit) 
successful business men or in subordination to the, 
The function of government in relation to busines; 
is to safeguard its essential interests, to respect its 
essential purposes and even to encourage its essen. 
tial activities. In his belief in all these doctrines 
Mr. Hoover is a sound Republican and a belate) 
adherent of the pioneer tradition. That is w)hi: 
he means when he announces and reaffirms his ]0)\ :! 
adhesion to Coolidgism. | 
While, however, he believes in the subordination 
of government to business, he believes also in the 
subordination of both government and business ty 
another sovereign whose authority was not recog. 
nized in the day of the pioneer. The new sovercign 
is not as yet crowned with any title and his kingdom 


is not exercised by means of laws and orders, but it § 


is a kingdom of this world and neither business nor 
government can escape its authority. Let us call it 
for the moment scientific method in its application 
to the pursuit of human ends. The introduction o{ 
this new secular god into the American pantheon js 
bound to exercise a disconcerting effect on the kind 
of allegiance which is granted to the two older go's 
of American practice. The people who believed in 
business as the salutary activity to which govern. 
ment should be subordinated, and those who b-- 
lieved in government as the salutary activity to 
which business should be subordinated have c-. 
cepted the purposes of business or government at 
their advertised value and transferred this value 
from the object of the activity to its result. Pioncer 
Americanism assumed incautiously that if the inci 
viduals who make up a free society were encouraged 
to pursue their personal economic welfare, they 
would combine to achieve happiness for the whole 
group. The social democrat has assumed wit! 1 
similar lack of caution the necessity of interference 
with this individual scramble for power and wealt!i 
the hopelessness of achieving social welfare except 
by virtue of social :notives and the technical com: 
petence of government to serve these public objects. 
But a citizen who bestows his allegiance on scientitc 
method is concerned primarily about the fruits of 
an activity and only secondarily about its object. 
His attention is fastened on the processes which 
are supposed to lead to an admirable consummation 
rather than on the announced and sanctified goal |t- 
self. The priests of the new religion of scientiiit 
method are occupied with question marks about the 
outcome of activities rather than with conclusions 
about their values. 

Herbert Hoover’s emphasis on method implies, 
consequently, the introduction of a distracting ele 
ment into the Coolidge-Republican Utopia. It is 
very well to believe in business and to subordinatt 
government to it, but those who put their trust ia 
scientific method are obliged to question whether 
rule-of-thumb business is capable of achieving 1 
alleged objects. During his career as Secretary of 
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~ Commerce Mr. Hoover has labored to improve the 


older methods of conducting business. He has tried 
to identify the function of government in relation 
thereto with the introduction of more efficient 
methods into economic processes. He has hoped in 
this way to strengthen the operation of the Repub- 
lican economy without raising any question about 
the existing distribution of economic power and 
without invoking political agitation. The great 
majority of the influential business men of the 
country approved of his program, and with their 
help he has sold it to the Republican party. After 
having nominated him as its candidate for Presi- 
dent, the party has for the moment taken it over. 
He has indicated the only constructive direction in 
which the Republican party can move, and he is to 
be congratulated upon seizing it, upon recruiting a 
certain amount of support for it among business 
men and in getting himself nominated as its repre- 
sentative in politics. 

But it is a poor omen of a prosperous candidacy 
or presidency for Mr. Hoover that the Republican 
party, after having nominated him on his merits as 
a man and as a leader, shows very little enthusiasm 
for its own handiwork. Its suppressed uneasiness 
and irritation justify the prediction of a perilous 
career for Mr. Hoover as candidate, and, if elected, 
either a stormy or a compromising career as Presi- 
dent. The Republican politicians are far from being 
converted to the subordination of politics to engi- 
neering method. They have accepted Mr. Hoover 
as the representative of the most energetic and 
capable element in American practical affairs, but 
they will not allow him to ride them very hard with- 
out balking; and if subsequently he gets involved in 
conflict with them, his own shortcomings as a popu- 
lar leader will handicap him severely. Doubtless 
his leadership will pass unchallenged during the 
campaign (which will be conducted on the basis of 
substituting organization for popular emotional 
appeal), but should he be elected, he will, in order 
to lead the Republican politicians anywhere, have 
to quarrel with a great many of them. He will have 
to work with a party which is united only in defend- 
ing vested interests and privileges. Any attempt to 
formulate and carry out a positive policy of any 
kind will breed acute dissensions among Republicans 
of different classes, sections and opinions. 

Even more serious for Mr, Hoover, however, 
would be an effort on his part to translaté into 
political terms his program of business efficiency. 
As Secretary of Commerce he has helped business 
men to conduct their existing affairs more meth- 
odically and successfully—that is, to increase out- 
put, to lower production costs and to codperate 
more effectively in manufacturing and marketing 
their products. But he has assumed little or no 
responsibility for any improvement in_ business 
method which was not quickly and demonstrably 
profitable to individual business men. They have 
worked with him on that assumption, and as the 
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clerk of President Coolidge, he did not need to ask 
for anything different or more inclusive. He could 
shift to the back of his chief the responsibility for 
initiating or not initiating economic policies which 
were not and could not be justified by an immedi- 
ately increased profit. But as President he would 
have to assume responsibility for increasing the 
efficiency of business in respects which do not inter- 
est business men as individual producers and which 
may involve expenditures and sacrifices on their 
part. He will have to tackle the problems of apply- 
ing his engineering methods to the more flimsy parts 
of the economic structure—to the agrarian depres- 
sion, to unemployment, to the concentration of 
electric power in a few hands without effective pub- 
lic control, to the disorganized coal industry and to 
the unsatisfactory relationship between organized 
industry and organized labor. If his attitude toward 
these questions is as evasive and complacent as that 
of President Coolidge, the progressive opinion of 
the country will size up his proposed application of 
scientific method to economic processes as merely a 
hypocritical attempt to rationalize Mellonism, and 
will cease to cherish any hopes or illusions about 
him. On the other hand, if he really tries to intro- 
duce into economic processes improvements which 
are more interesting to wage-earners, farmers and 
consumers than they are to financiers and business 
executives, he will soon find himself engaged in a 
fierce quarrel with his own party. 

The dilemma is real, and when Mr. Hoover 
seeks to extricate himself from it he will do so at 
a heavy cost of some kind. His easiest way out 
would undoubtedly be to follow faithfully in Mr. 
Coolidge’s footsteps and to immerse the grave 
national problems of economic adjustment in a 
cloud of weasel words. But Mr. Hoover is not 
like that. He brings an active and a realistic intel- 
ligence to the examination of concrete problems, 
and his personal instincts demand of him decisions 
rather than pretentious and evasive discourse. His 
mind is occupied with the study of processes and 
the effort to improve them rather than with the 
elaboration of principles and the justification of con- 
clusions. He honestly wishes to combine progres- 
sivism with conservatism, and he could not as Presi- 
dent sell his conscience by accepting payment in 
Coolidge currency without cheapening himself in his 
own eyes. During the campaign he will have to 
squirm, for, while he can decide nothing until he is 
President, he will be obliged as a candidate to dis- 
course about everything, and he cannot in what he 
says take many liberties with Coolidge doctrine. 
The concentration of the La Follette, the agrarian 
and labor union vote on Smith may, consequently, 
defeat him. If he should pull through the severe 
test of the election, he will have a breathing spell. 
During the first few months a President is always 
right. When his new troubles come, he will, more- 
over, be better armed with the powers and opportu- 
nities of his office to deal with them. But come they 
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soon will, chiefly from the insubordinate and irre- 
concilable elements in his own party, and he will 
need magnanimity as well as adroitness and deter- 
mination to deal with them. He will put up a 
valiant but probably in the end an unsuccessful fight. 
The inertia of the Republican politicians and the 
unintelligence of American business men in relation 
to public affairs will wear him out. He will be 
unable to recruit the following with which success- 
fully to oppose them, and he will in the end either 
conform or quit. But he would, we hope, have 
started something which as a fermenting influence in 
American politics will survive, even if it has to be 
abandoned by the man who started it. 


Public Utilities and Public 
Opinion 

HE Federal Trade Commission’s investiga- 

tion of propaganda by the public utility cor- 
porations continues to reveal huge expenditures in 
various parts of the country. The activities in New 
York are typical of all, and are worth enumerating 
briefly. In that state, sums ranging from $28,000,- 
000 to $38,000,000 are spent annually for news- 
paper advertising; and While part of this expendi- 
ture is a legitimate appeal for increased use of gas 
or electricity, the pouring out of such vast amounts 
cannot fail to have a pronounced moral effect in 
influencing the editorial attitude of the press on such 
questions as government ownership. Two textbooks 
glorifying private ownership were written by the 
public utility men, and 106,000 copies of them in- 
troduced into 491 New York high schools. Nearly 
200,000 copies of a pamphlet attacking the progres- 
sive water power policy of Governor Smith were 
circulated to newspapers, libraries, civic organiza- 
tions and public officials. Speakers who were hired 
to represent the utilities appeared before audiences 
aggregating a third of a million persons, chiefly for 
the purpose of criticizing the Smith plans. The text- 
books already in use in the schools were examined, 
and the most strenuous efforts made to have them 
thrown out if they showed any friendliness toward 
public ownership. 

The conditions as to public utility propaganda 
which were described by Mr. Lawrence Todd in 
the New Republic of May 16, are now known to 
exist practically all over the country. The National 
Electric Light Association has coéperated with the 
propaganda committees of the various state public 
utility associations in an amazing campaign to in- 
fluence public opinion in favor of private owner- 
ship. At least a million dollars a year has been 
expended, and probably much more. College pro- 
fessors who prove to be “unsympathetic” are 
hounded with a remorselessness worthy of the 
Spanish Inquisition; those who are willing to see 
the light are rewarded. The latter are helped to 
get their textbooks published; they receive bribes 


in the form of “retainer fees,” ranging as high ip 
some cases as $5,000, though most of the profes. 
sors come cheap, at $200, or $300 a year. They 
are also paid to make speeches, and the fact of 


- such payment is kept a secret. All this is but a 


small part of the story of what the utilities have 
done. Their attempts to influence state and national 
legislation constitute another chapter of which 
hardly anything is yet known, and it is safe to say, 
an equally serious one. 

The social implications of this development hays 
an importance which it would be hard to overstress, 
As has often been pointed out, and notably by H. 
S. Raushenbush and Harry W. Laidler in their 
book, “Power Control,” recently published by the 
New Republic, this country is face to face with a 
major decision in regard to the ownership and man. 
agement of the chief of these public utilities, elec. 
tric power. It is a choice comparable in importance 
with that which was made (or rather, was allowed 
to go by default) in regard to the great new trans. 
continental railroad systems shortly after the Civil 
War. The decisions of the next decade or two, 
particularly as to the creation of a “giant power" 
system, may prove to be irreparable thereafter, 
Yet in this juncture, it is fair to say that the public 
is hearing only one side of the case. While the 
utilities pour out their millions to damn public 
ownership, practically nothing is spent to answer 
their arguments, expose their falsehoods and paint 
a picture of the possible alternatives. 

The radical press, commenting on the revela- 
tions before the Federal Trade Commissions, as- 
sumes without argument that none of the activities 
which have been revealed ought to be permitted. 
Yet it is clear that the public utility men should 
have the same right as other citizens to hold what- 
ever views they please, and to express them. If 
they believe that private ownership is a wise social 
policy, they are entitled to be heard in support of 
that opinion. The difficulty comes when they at- 
tempt, not to participate in a fair debate, but to 
smother all arguments in opposition to their own. 
This is in fact what they have done. By using 
the sheer weight of wealth, they have tried and 
in a measure have succeeded in preventing their 
opponents from ever getting a fair hearing at all. 
They have not hesitated to lie about such successful 
experiments in government operation as the On- 
tario, Canada, electric system. They have fought 
with great skill, and heretofore with success, against 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam. They have used 
their funds illegitimately to obtain the defeat of 
their known opponents in the legislatures when they 
were candidates for reélection. Their propaganda 
has been like that of the Allies in the United States 
during the Great War, and indeed, like all propa 
ganda: it has attempted to conceal and distort the 
truth in order to make sure that a given point of 
view shall prevail. 

How can these activities be curbed and brought 
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igh in Mbder a reasonable degree of social control? The 
rofes Mi nical will say that they cannot; that the United 
They Hates is dedicated to the supremacy of large-scale 
ict of pitalism and that the public utilities, representing 
but a e of its most efficient developments, will inevit- 
have bly continue on their present course. Yet there 
tional He some checks which are fairly obvious, which 
which [iin be made a matter of law, with a good chance 
> Say, successful operation. In the session of Congress 

hich has just adjourned, a bill was introduced 
have quiring that all lobbyists who seek to influence 
tress, e course of federal legislation should be regis- 
vy H. Hired and forced .to disclose the interests which 
their ey represent. A similar law is in successful oper- 
y the tion in New York state, and works no hardship 
ith a anyone which is not more than outweighed by 
man- JM; advantages. One of the very worst of the power 
elec: Hi ust’s activities, its seeking to poison the mind of 
tance Bihe rising generation by activities in the schools, 
owed Hpuld be checkmated by requiring that when text- 


trans. 


joks are presented to schoolchildren by private 
Civil 


terests, the name of the donor should be printed 


two, each copy. The association of newspaper cor- 
wer” B@esnondents in the Senate gallery at Washington 
after, Bias a rule that any member who accepts remuner- 
ublic HB tion for publicity work of any kind shall imme- 
e the Miiately register that fact with the association in a 
ublic MBublic manner; and when the Federal Trade Com- 
iswer Mission revealed that one of the correspondents 
paint [iad been getting an unannounced salary of $150 


week from the public utility lobby, he was 
romptly expelled from membership. There is no 
eason, so far as we are aware, why a college 
hould not make the same requirement in regard 
) members of its faculty, who occupy in relation 
o their students a position of peculiar trust. 

The vast sums of money which are now spent 
s propaganda are included by the public utility 
orporations among their “legitimate expenses”’; 
nd public service commissions fix rates large 
nough to permit a surplus to be earned for this 
burpose. There is an obvious injustice in making 
he people pay thus for their own deception. The 
egitimate expenses of any public utility ought to 
clude the actual cost of operation plus reason- 
ble sums for depreciation account and for profit. 
f the operators of these utilities want to go on a 
rusade against public ownership, they should pay 
ts expenses out of their private and individual 
dockets. 

If these changes were made, there would still, 
bf course, be plenty of opportunity for illegitimate 
ctivity on the part of the corporations. It is, for 
nstance, almost impossible for public officials to 
Uraw the line between legitimate newspaper adver- 
ising for business reasons and illegitimate expen- 
liture for the purpose of binding the editor (who 
ay or may not be conscious of the process) to 
your chariot wheel. Accounts can always be juggled, 
nd improper items concealed. Yet the fact that 
vicked men break the law is not an argument for 
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having none. The greater the difficulties thrown 
in the path of the propagandist, the less effective 
his work. The situation here involved is one of 
which the country as a whole has hardly yet become 
conscious. The revelations which have lately come 
out of Washington may help start some of the 
constructive thinking which is so urgently needed. 


The Pasteboard Platform 


HE Republican platform, like most national 

platforms of recent years, is a symbol rather 
than a reality, an incantation rather than a decla- 
ration of policy. We have almost forgotten what, 
according to political theory, a platform is sup- 
posed to be. Here is a “party,” presumably com- 
posed of people who want to use the national gov- 
ernment for certain public ends. In order to at- 
tract others to their banner, elect their candidates, 
and thus have their way in national affairs, they 
declare what they propose to do if entrusted with 
power. It is part of their mission to convert a 
majority to a belief in their aims. Their aims, pre- 
sumably, have something to do with important 
issues confronting the nation. And their candidates 
are supposed to “stand” upon the platform, and 
urge its proposals upon the consideration of the 
voters. 

Quite a different conception of the platform rests 
today, however, in the minds of those who have to 
frame it. It was already certain at Kansas City, 
when the platform was adopted, who the candidate 
was to be. Those who had the most to say about 
writing it probably had a shrewd suspicion of his 
identity when they decided upon its clauses. This 
candidate (like most of the others). had made ex- 
actly no concrete proposals to the people as to what 
he expected to do if nominated or elected. Senator 
Borah had with difficulty extracted a dry utterance 
from him; otherwise he had promised merely to 
carry on the Coolidge policies. This near-silence 
was carefully calculated for its political effective- 
ness. Any concrete proposals might have alienated 
some faction; the nomination was to be won, if at 
all, by a general obeisance to the powers that be, 
accompanied by an oiled and silent manipulation of 
political machinery carried on by shrewd politi- 
cians like Slemp and Brown. And now the same 
tactics are transferred to the election campaign, for 
the same reasons. The problem of the platform- 
makers was to propose as little as possible, and to 
dwell on the past; to polish up the Republican idol, 
but not to evoke prophecy from its lips. ““The rec- 
ord of the present administration is a guarantee of 
what may be expected in the next. Our words have 
been made deeds. We offer no promises, but ac- 
complishments.” 

This strategy implies that the party is composed, 
not of people who have a program and intend to 
carry it out, but of people who want to be elected, 
and don’t dare risk having a program for fear it 
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will interfere with their election. It implies that 
they want to convert voters, not to specific policies, 
but to an unreasoning adherence to the institution 
which they embody. And it implies that, in the 
judgment of shrewd politicians, success at the polls 
in our times is to be achieved, not by a heightened 
stimulation of intelligence—which may lead to dif- 
ferences—but by a reduction of the voters to the 
low common denominator of emotional adherence 
to party. At least, this is the policy of success for 
a party which has long controlled a numerical ma- 
jority, split in everyday practice by wide differences 
of interest and outlook. 

Thus the introduction claiming for the party a 
responsibility for all the glories of this, the great- 
est nation on earth. Thus the appeal to unreason- 
ing panic in such words as, “It is well to remember 
that the confidence and prosperity which we enjoy 
can be shattered, if not destroyed, if this belief in 
the honesty and sincerity of our government is in 
any way affected. A continuation of this great pub- 
lic peace of mind now existing, which makes for 
our material well-being, is only possible by holding 
fast to the plans and principles which have marked 
Republican control.” ° 

What is easier than to praise economy and prom- 
ise a continuation of it, to call attention to the re- 
duction of the public debt and to tax revision, to 
attribute all our prosperity to the tariff and warn 
against any lowering of it? All this, and most of 
the rest, is merely defense of what has gone before 
and is well known. Only in regions of policy where 
intense dissatisfaction has become manifest is any- 
thing new proposed. Agriculture, of course, is the 
most prominent of these. Here the problem was, 
with one hand to make it appear that the admin- 
istration had done something positive to alleviate 
distress, and with the other to promise something 
as a substitute for the rejected proposal which the 
most active farm organizations themselves had put 
forward. A vague program for reorganization of 
the marketing system and further tariff protection 
was all that could be improvised here. In other 
active problems, the massive minds who claim the 
entire credit for the greatness of the United States 
fumble with even greater uncertainty. The disor- 
ganization of soft coal mining had to be recognized. 
But what to do about it? “The party is anxious, 
hopeful and willing’—surely a perfect anti-climax 
—‘‘to assist in any feasible plan for the stabiliza- 
tion of the coal mining industry which will work 
with justice to the miners, consumers and produc- 
ers.” A sop had to be thrown to labor, aside from 
claiming the credit for “high wages.” “We believe 
that injunctions in labor disputes have in some in- 
stances been abused and have given rise to a seri- 
ous question for legislation.” What legislation? 
We are not told. In the case of railroads, there 
have occurred “changes in the public demands, trade 
conditions and of the character of the competition.” 
What changes? It is not said. But, “in the light 
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of this new experience possible modifications , 
amendments, the need of which is proved, sho 
be considered.” What amendments? Silence. 
even if the need is proved, nothing more than cq, 
sideration is promised. In regard to public utiliti. 
“while recognizing that at times federal regulatig 
might be more effective than state in controlling jy 
trastate [interstate ?] utilities, the party favors a 
has sustained state regulation.” Another forec 
of inaction. What about Boulder Dam and Musc 
Shoals? Nothing. What about the relief and rep 
edy of unemployment? Nothing. 

In three planks the strong hand of Senator bo 
seems to have made some dent. The party praise 
obedience to the Constitution, and promises obsery 
ance and enforcement of the Eighteenth Amen 
ment; the Volstead Act is not mentioned. The pa 
stands for honesty in government, deplores the fag 
that officials have been dishonest, and pro 
ises to prosecute misbehaving officials. Thus a tard 
and reluctant reference to the Harding adminis 
tration scandals is wrung. The party promises not 
to use money improperly in the campaign, to pub 
lish contributions, and not to end the campaign with 
a deficit. It will not, in other words, do what i 
did in 1920, and what it has overlooked in Smit 
of Illinois and Vare of Pennsylvania. One of thes 
planks is as nearly meaningless as it can be: the 
other two are halting confessions of sin, withouf 
conviction of it. 

If there is to be any real Republican platfon 
we must rely upon Mr. Hoover to give it to u 
He cannot pass himself off as a second Coolidg 
For him to say nothing more than this about the 
problems before the nation would be to belie the 
great reputation which he has achieved among his 
admirers as an engineer and economist rather than 
a mere politician, as a man out of the ordinary 
with a mind of his own rather than a common po 
litical self-seeker. The intelligent public will be right 
in regarding the platform as a ceremony which 
means little, and which must be passed over to look 
at the candidate. It is now up to the candidate to 
show that he means anything more. 
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How Is 


HE nomination by the Republican party of 
Herbert Hoover for President, like the 


nomination of Theodore Roosevelt in 1904, 
js a signal of the influence of novel factors in Amer- 
ican politics. Mr. Hoover is an engineer who is 
also a business man. The methods which he rep- 
resents as a business man are determined by train- 
ing and experience as an engineer; and the purposes 
which inform his activities as an engineer are de- 
termined by his outlook as a business man. As a 
combination of engineer and business man he is a 
startling apparition in American politics. Although 
several men with engineering training have received 
the nomination for President by one party or the 
other, they were picked, not because they were en- 
gineers, but because they were generals. Never be- 
fore in the history of the United States has any 
man been nominated for the presidency who was 
an engineer but not a general, or who was a busi- 
ness man. Yet his success is not an accident. If he 
had not the qualities which are natural to an en- 
gineer-business man, it is doubtful whether he would 
ever have triumphed over his more political com- 
petitors. That is why his nomination advertises the 
intrusion of new motives and actors into the stale 
American political drama. 

In the past, a preoccupation with business or the 
training and experience of an engineer would, ex- 
cept in very rare instances, practically disqualify 
a man for high and particularly for the highest po- 
litical position. American business or engineering 
has aimed at a mastery of processes or affairs with 
human beings as incidental to them, while politics 
has consisted in maneuvering and cajoling human 
beings, but taking processes for granted. American 
political leaders have usually been sanguine, self- 
assertive, unsystematic, persuasive, loquacious and 
sympathetic men who specialized in personal re- 
lationships and who were experts in circulating the 
verbal and emotional currency of political inter- 
course. They might or might not have a talent for 
reaching decisions and the management of affairs, 
but their political activity concerned itself with 
words rather than with physical processes, and with 
life in its dramatic and human rather than its tech- 
nical aspects. A business man like Mark Hanna, 
who became during the last generation a consid- 
erable power in American politics, happened to pos- 
sess a negotiable political personality whose virtues 
he enhanced late in life, but very few business men 
are capable of this kind of flexibility. Those Amer- 
ican political leaders who have qualified for the 
presidency have usually been lawyers with a long 
and varied experience of political traffic, who spe- 
cialized in expressing themselves in customary po- 
litical terms to their fellow countrymen and in look- 
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ing and playing the part of statesman. During the 
period of progressive agitation they were trans- 
formed into exhorters. and preachers like Bryan, 
Roosevelt, La Follette and Wilson, but they de- 
pended for success no less on words, and they were 
still essentially actors in a conversational political 
drama. They had created in their own minds an 
image of what the American people were and want- 
ed. Their political lives consisted in cutting verbal 
and other capers in celebration of this image. 

Mr. Hoover is devoid of these conventional 
political qualities and habits of mind. He is not 
loquacious in public; he is not affable; he is not 
sympathetic; he is not adaptable; he is not playing 
the part of a popular moral leader or conventional 
statesman. He has never been elected to any office 
in the gift of the American people; and he has 
never, in order to get elected, bowed and scraped 
and smiled and flattered his fellow countrymen. 
The old-style politicians are instinctively opposed 
to him. He does not conduct himself in the ac- 
commodating way which they like. He is a poor 
public speaker and a pedestrian and undistinguished 
writer. While he likes to talk and talks well and 
with a complete grasp of his subject, his conver- 
sation is adapted to only small audiences. He 
arouses lively enthusiasm and personal loyalty 
among individual intimates and particular groups, 
but he cannot communicate anything vital from 
himself to a crowd. It would be difficult to im- 
agine a less political and popularly ingratiating 
personality than that of this round, sedentary, fac- 
tually-minded man who seems incapable of pre- 
tending to be anything that he does not know him- 
self to be.’ Politics is not a stage for him, and he 
is incapable of playing a part even in the service 
of his imagination. To his mind it is a workshop 
in which there are certain results to be achieved by 
those who are capable of understanding and util- 
izing the actual and usually the measurable con- 
ditions of achievement. He is a statesman in his 
own way, but he is a statesman who is preoccupied 
with understanding and governing economic and 
technical processes rather than all kinds of foolish, 
irrelevant, suggestible and insubordinate people. 

His nomination calls, consequently, for a good 
deal of explanation. It is a triumph not of agita- 
tion and campaigning, but of political engineering. 
He has not captured for himself a place in the 
imagination of the American people. His person- 
ality did not contribute to his success except in its 
proper and powerful effect on his intimates. His 
program and outlook must have been negligible, 
for he refused to reveal them. He was opposed by 
a powerful conspiracy of state Republican bosses, 
by the great majority of Republican politicians who 
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foresaw the unwelcome prospect in him of another 
independent and masterful President, and by large 
financial and business interests which do not con- 
sider him, from their point of view, sufficiently 
amenable. Finally, the whole agricultural interest 
in its political manifestation regarded him with sus- 
picion and dislike. How, then, was his nomination 
brought about? What were the positive influences 
in his favor which were sufficient to overcome such 
a formidable array of enemies and obstacles? 

Numerous and formidable as his opponents were, 
they were poorly equipped to play their common 
game effectively. There was no alternative candi- 
date upon whom the unplacated politicians, the sus- 
picious big business men and the aggrieved agrar- 
ians could agree. This was partly the fault of Mr. 
Coolidge. The President’s whole performance since 
he announced last August his choice not to run is 
psychologically puzzling and is open to several in- 
terpretations. Its effect in the beginning was to 
harm Mr. Hoover, but, as time went on and he 
repeated the expression of his choice, it began to 
work in Hoover’s favor. For while he continued 
to produce some uncertainty among Mr. Hoover's 
friends, he produced more among his enemies. He 
helped to prevent them from uniting on anyone 
else by keeping the possibility open that he might 
consent to be drafted. But Mr. Coolidge’s influ- 
ence was not in this respect decisive. He could 
have prevented Mr. Hoover’s nomination, but 
wouldn’t. Hoover’s enemies would have prevented 
it, but couldn’t. Mr. Hoover in some way nomi- 
nated himself. As soon as Mr. Hughes counted 
himself out, his enemies were unable to produce 
a candidate with any real momentum to his pre- 
tensions. If Mr. Coolidge had intended by his be- 
havior to expose the bankruptcy of old-style Re- 
publican political leadership, he could not have 
adopted a course which was better calculated to 
accomplish his object. The only candidates which 
Mr. Hoover’s many enemies could produce to con- 
test his nomination were sectional leaders and petty 
state bosses who happened to be Senators. Not one 
of them measured up to the job. Not one of them 
could produce the necessary qualifications for na- 
tional leadership. The Republican party has for a 
long time been too disorganized to develop a gen- 
uinely national leader. Harding was, of course, a 
pitiable failure, and Coolidge has been a garrul- 
ous apology for the absence of leadership whom 
the Republican party would have liked to renomi- 
nate in order to disguise its poverty in dynamic 
ideas and personalities. 

Mr. Hoover’s qualities enabled him to take ad- 
vantage of the sterility of the older American pol- 
itics. His positive strength derived in part from 
the enthusiasm which he inspires in a few people 
of ability and energy, but chiefly from the confi- 
dence which the large body of small business men 
throughout the country have come to feel in him. 
The trade papers were all enthusiastically for him, 
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and so were the chambers of commerce. The ¢f. 
fectiveness of their support proved the existences 
of a new power in American politics. They recog. 
nized in him the practical, non-political point 
view of a business man, combined with the meth. 
ods of a technician and with the experience of 
managing large human as well as large busine; 
enterprises. Eight years ago it was his work ,; 
relief and food administrator which recruited sup. 
porters for him as a presidential candidate. Today 
it is chiefly his work as Secretary of Commerce 
which accounts for his success. He has placed hin. 
self as a candidate at the head of the most ag. 
gressive and influential class in the United States, 
and if elected as President, he will increase their 
political consciousness and reveal by his successes 
and failures how far a business man and engineer 
who may also be a statesman can dispose with the 
old art of politics. 

Thus Mr. Hoover's nomination is really symp. 
tomatic of the triumph of business over traditional 
American politics. The predatory business which the 
progressives fought based its political calculations 
upon an alliance with the Old Guard, but the more 
successful business which Mr. Hoover represents 
repudiates the alliance. It is prompted by motives 
and determined by methods which the Old Guard 
—the Curtises, the Watsons, the Hilleses, the 
Willises—do not share and cannot understand. 
They cannot conceive of politics or government as 
a workshop. It means for them a comedy of in- 
trigue and pretence, of which the solemn clown is 
the hero and the successful barker the appropriate 
intermediary with the public. Mr. Hoover, on the 
other hand, has introduced into politics enginecr- 
ing method, and he has achieved thereby at least 
one brilliant and well earned success. In nominat- 
ing himself he has not tried to play the popular 
favorite. He has merely maneuvered shrewdly to 
take advantage of the poverty of his enemies and 
of an increasing craving on the part of American 
business for a more trustworthy vehicle of political 
expression. 

But if Mr. Hoover, in nominating himself, has 
dispensed with the cheaper manifestations of Amcr- 
ican political art, he has also, in his capacity 4s 
engineer, business man and statesman, neglected 4 
good deal that was good in the older tradition. 
Politics, even though it has much to gain from a 
technical mastery of physical processes, must re 
main to a very considerable extent the art of 
integrating or conciliating essential economic inter 
ests, and of conciliating perverse, foolish, aggricved 
and socially under-nourished human beings. The 
Republican administration and convention have 
combined their consent to Mr. Hoover’s nomina 
tion with a rough repudiation of the demands of 
the organized political agrarianism of the country. 
No doubt there was abundant justification for r 
fusing to the commodity farmers the privileges 
which they demanded, but it leaves them, neverthe 
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less, with a righteous grievance. They can allege 
with justice that industry fattens upon a rich diet 
of privileges while agriculture grows lean upon the 
husks of immaculate economic theory. The en- 
gineer’s and business man’s government which Mr. 
Hoover embodies will have to overcome a lively 
sense of injustice on the part of one of the largest 
economic classes in the community, which may obtain 
one of several dangerous political expressions. 
Moreover, this farmer’s sense of wrong will fit 
in neatly with the revenge which the older pol- 
itics will try to take on Mr. Hoover for its de- 
feat at his hands. This older politics consisted 
fundamentally of the somewhat base arts which 
the political agents of the successful classes had 
to use in order to neutralize the sense of inferi- 
ority and social unimportance from which the great 
majority of the unsuccessful suffered. It exploited 
the overflowing hearts of the millions whose pock- 
ets and whose heads were relatively empty. Mr. 
Hoover can be nominated as a competent and in- 
corruptible engineer-business man who knows how 
to do things and who disdains the sentimentalism 
of the old politics, but can he be elected in this 
incarnation? His opponent will be the most seduc- 
tive political personality in the United States of 
today, who by inheritance and experience is pecu- 
liarly skillful in pulling the heart-strings of the 
easily moved populous class of the under-dog. 
In another respect, also, Mr. Hoover has hith- 
erto ignored something which was good but de- 
generate in the older politics. He has ignored any 
appeal to moving ideas. From the point of view 
of the older politics, ideas and convictions dwindled 
usually into empty shams and shibboleths, but these 
intellectual pretences were at bottom the shoddy 
tribute which the strivers for political power were 
obliged to pay to an alleged public opinion. Mr. 
Hoover’s campaign did not attribute. any impor- 
tance to the influence which activity of intelligence 
may exert on political behavior. One of its major 
assumptions was that public opinion was apathetic 
and that it was the kind of sleeping dog which 
should be left to lie. He merely took Coolidgism 
for granted and paraded it now and then as a per- 
fect creed for government by the engineer-business 
man. As a matter of fact, this addiction to Cool- 
idgism was a necessary but none the less a sorry 
pretence. He will be obliged to stick to it during 
the campaign, but it is not a genuine expression 
of his personal philosophy, and it is not a suff- 
cient creed for the kind of government which he 
would like to furnish to the American people. Mr. 
Hoover is a theoretical individualist, a conserva- 
tive and a believer in government subordinated to 
business, but he is not a stand-patter. His own 
personality is restless, alert, progressive and dy- 
namic, and he is interested primarily in giving real- 
ity, if not to bigger and better ideas, at least to 
different and better methods of doing the business 


of the world. As President he will not be like Mr. 
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Coolidge, a sedative; he will be a ferment. His 
chance of election would be increased if he could 
capitalize politically the leaven that is in him. But 
during the campaign he will remain handcuffed 
to Coolidgism, from which he cannot emancipate 
himself until and unless he is elected. 

HERBERT CROLY. 


New Hope for British Industry 


SERIES of conferences has lately been in 

progress between the General Council of 
the British Trade Union Congress and a group 
of about thirty important employers, headed by 
Sir Alfred Mond. These conferences are worth 
much more than the superficial notices so far given 
them in the daily press. “Industrial Peace Talks” 
is the headline commonly used. The average man 
says he has seen four-and-twenty leaders of indus- 
trial peace, and they have all come to a bad end, 
so he turns over to the account of the latest casualty 
at the Zoo. ; 

Yet even the average man would be interested 
if he could be told clearly and simply that ‘“Indus- 
trial Peace” does not figure at all in the agenda of 
these entirely unsensational talks, but that the 
future of Britain, as a leading industrial power, is 
the only issue. The real significance of this new 
experiment in industrial diplomacy is that a group 
of employers, representing gigantic interests, have 
realized the futility of appealing either to the small 
fry of their own class or to the politicians, and 
have gone boldly to the big labor cartel, saying, 
“Let us do this job together.”” That sounds some- 
what revolutionary to come from capitalists, but 
it is essentially what is implied. Whether or not 
concrete benefits will result to British industry, to 
say nothing of the dawn of a new and greater 
prosperity than has yet been known, which some 
predict, depends on many other factors. No one 
supposes that conferences among fifty or sixty 
people, however important, can of themselves 
change the fortunes of a nation. 

But, in any case, this vital step has been taken 
in the forward march of economic enlightenment— 
that capitalism has come along and said, ‘‘We want 
to work with the labor unions in planning out the 
new organization, and the technical and financial 
developments of industry.”” Whether genuinely 
meant or not, in the sense in which Labor means 
it, this open profession of faith is enormously val- 
uable to those who know something of working- 
class history. 

The leading figure among the employers, and 
the man to whom the invitation to these conferences 
was due, is Sir Alfred Mond, one of the most re- 
markable of the modern captains of industry. 
When he talks politics he is merely an echo of the 
Tory Handbook for Good Little Boys, but when 
he talks industry, he is bold and imaginative—and 
technically very sound, wherein he differs from so 
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many of the previous heralds of a new age. That 
he has his personal aims and ambitions is doubtless 
true enough, though the premiership is apparently 
not one of them, or he would not now be giving 
up his seat to go to the House of Lords. His 
ambition, perhaps, is to be a William Clissold in 
the flesh, a Wellsian combination of scientist, busi- 
ness man, and prophet, who will point the way to 
the modern kind of Utopia that is expressed in 
terms of bathrooms, electric cookers, old masters, 
automobiles, and symphony concerts (they mix quite 
well nowadays, despite Mr. Mencken and Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis). 

Mond has been able to build up his huge chemical 
trust, his anthracite trust, and his big Anglo-Amer- 
ican finance corporation, because he has the scien- 
tific mind. He is not the scientist turned business 
man, but the business man with a scientific training, 
a quite different thing. His mind works along lines 
of organization, technical expertness, and constant 
experimentation. He is not a superman, of course, 
but simply a product of the modern rapproche- 
ment between workshop and university. There are 
others in England, America, and Germany, but 
most of them do not get much of a chance. 

One of Sir Alfred’s difficulties, it may be sur- 
mised, has been the state of the coal industry. 
Daring the coal troubles of 1925-26, he gave the 
coal owners reams of good advice, but as he made 
it painfully evident that he thought they were a 
pack of incompetent bunglers, they mulishly, if 
naturally, turned their backs on him. Yet the future 
of the chemical industries is bound up with the efh- 
cient working of coal. Coal in turn is too intimately 
connected with the whole world of industry, as well 
as too bankrupt of ideas and of moral force inside 
itself, to be treated separately. A bold, progres- 
sive and comprehensive policy can succeed. Every- 
one stands aghast at the misery and suffering of 
the miners and at the threatened ruin of a great 
productive industry, but nothing is done. Almost 
everyone accepts the verdict, “Act of God,” and 
thinks it sufficient explanation to point to the 
lamentable state of the American, German, and 
Belgian coal industries. 

That is where Baldwin has failed. He is no 
malignant High Priest wishing to crucify the 
miners, but rather the Pilate who murmurs amiably, 
“What is economic truth?” and washes his hands 
of further responsibility. Labor answered Bald- 
win’s question with a scheme that the Institute of 
Economics investigators think the best yet pro- 
pounded (“The British Coal Dilemma,” by L. Lu- 
bin and H. Everett). But it was one of those irri- 
tatingly perfect schemes drawn up by the detached 
student. It was technically sound and administra- 
tively practicable, but it was psychologically un- 
workable in the circumstances. From the labor 
point of view, of course, it was quite right to put 
it forward. The workers were not to blame be- 
cause the public was not ready to accept it. Mond 
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adopts much the same policy, as regards the tech. 
nological development of the industry, but he jg 
willing to do anything—trustify, amalgamate, 4). 
sorb, or close down concerns, placate incompetent 
directors, make pacts with organized labor— any. 
thing to get the process going as soon as possible. 

Now, some of the elements that make up ii¢ 
gravity of the coal situation also threaten cotto, 
wool, and steel. The trouble is general and ti¢ 
remedy must be general. The government is hop. 
less, for it is in the hands of the coal owners and 
their friends; the small manufacturers and com. 
mercial people are impossible, for they still think 
they are in the eighteen-nineties; the banks, by the 
perverse fate that makes financiers think they ar 
Olympians, above criticism, are worse, for th.) 
jam crowbars into the machinery every time the 
wheels start to move. 

A few years ago, Labor would, to Sir Alfred 
Mond, have seemed equally hopeless, for it ap. 
peared to be carrying on a furious flirtation with 
Soviet Russia that seemed no less dangerous }.. 
cause the intentions on the British side were strict!y 
honorable. More recently, however, the unions 
have become disillusioned and have come to the 
conclusion that policies made in Russia or any- 
where else will be unlikely to offer much assistance 
to Britain, conditions being notably different. 

Contrary to the belief widely held, there has 
been no drift to the right in the British labor 
movement, in the true sense of the term. It has 
merely become more realistic in its outlook, more 
pragmatic in its policy. It has not abjured socialism, 
or decided to accept capitalism, but it has come to 
the conclusion that capitalism is not, at the moment, 
so weak that it can be obliterated in the space of 4 
few months, or even a few years. Labor has there- 
fore had this position to face: the world is on the 
eve of vast new developments in industrial organ- 
ization and technology, which must inevitably have 
serious reactions on the workers themselves; shal! 
labor organizations stand aside and allow these 
changes to be directed solely by the employers for 
their own benefit, or shall they get in “on the 
ground floor’ and take a hand in shaping the new 
movements for the benefit of the workers? 

The moment for the decision came when Mond, 
seeing the realistic mood of Labor, invited the 
Trade Union Congress, both as a necessary factor, 
and as the only important one that seemed to prom- 
ise a constructive response, to come into conference 
with him and his group of employers who thought 
in the same way. It was a more fateful choice, 
perhaps, than many realized at the time. There 
was no theoretical working out of the problem; 
the Trade Union Congress’ action was almost 10- 
stinctive, and despite the fulminations of a handiul 
of comic communists, the General Council said 
decisively, ‘““We are in on this, but it is to be under 
stood that we are not turning aside by a hair's 
breadth from our socialist objective. Nor,” they 
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said, “will we discuss anything unless we can discuss 
everything—the management, organization, and 
financing of industry, for example.” Sir Alfred 
Mond agreed that all cards should be on the table. 
So, with little of the limelight of publicity, for this 
was business, sober, hard, and glamorless, the 
first full conference took place in January. To 
the impartial observer, there is something mo- 
mentous in this meeting, the first of its kind that 
had ever taken place, between thirty-odd represen- 
tatives of organized Labor, who, less than two 
years before, had been directing a general strike of 
Britain’s transport, mining, steel and power indus- 
tries, and thirty-odd capitalists standing for a cap- 
ital ‘of five billion dollars in coal, transport, steel, 
textiles, chemicals, rubber and oil. 

One of the labor difficulties, at first, was that 
these employers did not represent their industries 
or their employers’ associations, in the technigal 
sense of the term. They were there as individuéls. 
“Why?” said the trade-unionists. 

The answer was amusing to those who have 
heard so much from labor platforms about the 
solidarity of Capital. There are two big organiza- 
tions among British employers. The Federation of 
British Industries, which Labor has been accus- 
tomed to use as a bogey man with which to frighten 
the children, is a very representative organization, 
but it deals only with the commercial and technical 
aspects of industry. The Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Organizations, which might with much more 
justice serve as Labor’s bogey, deals only with 
“labor questions,” and consists in the main of those 
employers’ associations, in the various industries, 
which carry on wage negotiations, efc., with the 
unions. The Confederation is decidedly “hard- 
boiled” and has old-fashioned views on most indus- 
trial problems. It would never have thought of 
talking to the Trade Union Congress about industry 
in general, and anyhow it had not the authority 
to go outside “labor questions,”’ just as the Federa- 
tion could not venture outside its own restricted 
field. But the precise virtue of Sir Alfred Mond’s 
idea was that at the same series of conferences 
everything affecting industry should be discussed, 
from raw materials and finance to collective bar- 
gaining and labor relations. One may read between 
the lines and conclude that he has scant respect for 
the Confederation and its antediluvian outlook, and 
Was not sorry to leave it out in the cold. Neverthe- 
less, his group contains its two leading spirits (who 
are, themselves, fairly progressive), as well as sev- 
eral ex-presidents of the Federation of British In- 
dustries. Its representative nature, in the wider 
sense of the term, is therefore not in doubt. 

The General Council, at all events, evidently 
feels that Sir Alfred and his colleagues have the 
necessary economic power to translate into action 
on a sufficiently large scale whatever principles may 
be jointly agreed upon. That confidence is in all 
probability soundly based. The trade-unionists, all 
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through, have shown first-rate judgment and have 
given evidence of that statesmanship which enables 
men to stand outside themselves and see the entire 
stream of events and tendencies as an: organic 
whole. 

Since the first conference, the affair has pro- 
ceeded by means of meetings between a committee 
of the employer’s group and another of the Gen- 
eral Council. Their function is to do the detail 
work and prepare drafts for the full conference to 
consider. It is of the greatest interest to note that 
the first public declaration of the joint bodies has 
concerned the problem of monetary policy. This 
fact alone lifts the discussion on a plane far re- 
moved from that of Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
talks on industrial relations. In anticipation of 
the merging of the treasury note issue with the 
Bank of England note issue, and the consequent 
need for defining the future of the fiduciary issue, 
the employers and trade-unionists, both advised, no 
doubt, by their respective financial pundits, have 
united in saying that industry needs a more elastic 
credit policy than has been allowed in the past, and 
that a public inquiry into the best form of monetary 
policy is needed before Baldwin and Churchill tie 
the nation up to a system that may be obsolete. 
Since then, Churchill has announced that greater 
elasticity will be provided, though the bill he has 
introduced for the purpose is not regarded by in- 
dustry as satisfactory. Still, the Mond-Turner con- 
ference, as people call it, has undoubtedly scored 
a point. The two sides appear also to have reached 
agreement on the recognition of trade unions, and 
on the victimization of members of labor unions. 
No details of this agreement are available as vet, 
but it is obvious that for the Trade Union Congress 
these thorny problems are of primary importance 
if the workers generally are to be reassured as to 
the bona fides of the Mond group. 

Other knotty problems remain: the rationaliza- 
tion of industry, unemployment, the status of the 
workers, sharing the proceeds of industry, and 
others. Time will show whether progress will also 
be made in regard to these. But at any rate it is 
an interesting experiment, and while it will not solve 
the “social question,” and is not intended to, it is, 
nevertheless, full of significance. It is likely that 
a permanent Council of Industry will emerge from 
the conferences. Possibly we are even witnessing 
the development of an entirely new status, both for 
the workers and for industry as a whole. Who 
knows but what the upshot may be the evolution 
of a Corporative State, founded not on Fascist 
bayonets, but on the spontaneous activities of or- 
ganized Labor and organized Capital? If such spec- 
ulations appear too fanciful, one can at least reflect 
on the certainty that in these conferences industrial 
problems are being faced in a way that is new in 
the history of the labor movement. 
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The Kellogg 
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Plan and the 


European Powers 


effect Sir Austen Chamberlain’s reply to the 

Kellogg note has produced in America. The 
despatches from Washington report him—lI do not 
know upon what grounds—as optimistic. If that is 
true, he seems easily satisfied. He has got an ac- 
ceptance sans phrase from Germany; what is prac- 
tically an acceptance from Japan and Italy; from 
France he has received what is, in essence, an alter- 
native plan incompatible with his own; and from 
Sir Austen a note which, while it is full of enthu- 
siasm for the project itself, suggests so many modi- 
fications of principle as to be interpreted through- 
out France as support for the latter’s attitude. 
Meanwhile, it is clear from statements like that of 
M. Zaleski for Poland that the smaller European 
powers, whose association with the pact Mr. Kel- 
logg did not propose, are fairly generally on the 
side of France. For them the finality of Versailles 
is fundamental, and they will not abandon war as 
an instrument of policy if it means the possible al- 
teration of Versailles by diplomatic negotiation in 
the future. 

Liberal opinion in England is whole-heartedly 
favorable to the Kellogg proposals. That was clear 
before the Chamberlain note from the speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George. It has been made even more 
clear since from his regret that Sir Austen did not 
accept the proposal without modifications of any 


|: is difficult at this distance to be certain what 


kind. This has been the attitude of all the radical. 


press, and even of such left-wing bodies as the 
Union of Democratic Control. No big change in 
pacific machinery since 1919 has secured so large a 
body of reasoned assent. 

What, then, is the explanation of Sir Austen's 
attitude? It is, I think, two-fold. Boldly to sup- 
port the Kellogg proposals means to admit a funda- 
mental divergence in outlook between ourselves and 
France. Sir Austen, who “loves France like a wo- 
man,” shrinks from that prospect. He dare not, 
in the light of English opinion, take up the French 
view whole-heartedly. He dare not say, as he would 
like to say, that, in his view, Locarno makes such a 
pact unnecessary. He therefore hopes so to water 
down its proposals that a “formula’’ may be found 
which will combine the American and French pro- 
posals. M. Briand said only the other day, after 


conversation with Sir Austen, that such a formula is 
desirable and will be sought. 

What would be left of the Kellogg proposals 
when it was found, it would not be difficult to see. 
War would be forbidden except (1) when it is for 
self-defense or (2) for the commitments entered 


into at Locarno or (3) under the responsibilities 
of the Covenant or (4) to safeguard certain spe. 
cial interests of the signatories. War, in other 
words, would be forbidden except in the cascs 
where it is likely to occur. Every war seems to 
someone a war of self-defense, and every war seems 
to someone an attempt to safeguard certain spe. 
cial interests. With a good deal of skill, Sir Austen, 
in this latter regard, has used the American in. 
sistence that the Monroe Doctrine is sacrosanct to 
insist, also, that for us a region we are all agreed 
to identify as Egypt is sacrosanct. Whatever we do 
there, the pact is not to apply, because it is a spe- 
cial interest of ours. And if that is admitted, i: is 
clear that every signatory is entitled to make simi- 
lar provision. France can say that Poland is iis 
special interest. Japan is clearly about to take up 
a similar attitude about Manchuria. Poland wil! 
argue that the non-Polish territories she has ab- 
sorbed since Versailles are her special interest. by 
the time a conference has discussed the Bill of l-y- 
ceptions to the pact, it is clear enough that what 
remains will not be worth having. 

Liberal pacifist opinion in England, I should say, 
is, above all, anxious that Mr. Kellogg will not be 
misled by any superficial enthusiasm for his pact 
such as the Chamberlain note implies. He should 
insist that the pact as such is not a document to 
which any reservations can be attached. Either he 
is going to persuade the powers to renounce war, 
or he is not. Ina renunciation of war there is nothi- 
ing incompatible with either Locarno or the Cove- 
nant of the League. And from the angle of lu- 
rope, there is great importance in a general adop- 
tion of a policy which puts the power of America 
behind opinion making for peace. It is true that 
the American proposal will involve going further 
than at present America is prepared to do. If 
power X violates the pact after signing it, what is 
to be done about X is a problem Mr. Kellogg has 
not faced. But if the pact is signed simpliciter, he 
will have to face it. America, in other words, will 
be driven by the logic of its own proposal to share 
in the duty of secing that a state does not wreck 
the peace with impunity. 


But if Mr. Kellogg really intends a pact which - 


does what he wants it to do, he must give Sir Aus- 
ten’s note short shrift. He must say that peace is 
the end and all other matters are subordinate to it; 
that alongside that end, he will recognize no excep- 
tions or special privileges. It is, in the view of 
most radicals here, better not to have a pact at all 
than to have one which represents any surrender to 
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the French conception of Versailles and its sequels 
as the unchangeable basis of world-organization, 
and peace as of quite inferior import to that. Sir 
‘Austen’s note is a bridge over which the European 
powers (apart from Germany) will easily and nat- 
urally pass to the French position. Only a stead- 
fast attitude from America will prevent that dis- 
aster. And if it occurs, there will pass away the 
most unique opportunity since the War of insisting 
that the League of Nations is an instrument for 
peace, and not a weapon to defend the settlement 
of 1919. 


London. Haro p J. Laski. 


Washington Notes 


T SEEMS to me an interesting thing that the Repub- 
lican party, having clearly selected its best available 
man for the presidency, should be so singularly unenthu- 
siastic about him. As to his mental and moral qualifica- 
tions for the job, there is no room for argument at all. 
Yet here is his party, which at one time or another has 
forced into the White House men who lacked one of 
these qualifications and in at least one instance a man who 
lacked both, in what can only be described as a sour state 
of mind concerning its present offering. To explain this 
condition would require vastly more space than is allotted 
to me here. It opens far too wide a range for philosophic 
speculation, and the only practical thing to do is to confine 
myself to the two basic reasons why I believe the Hoover 
nomination, which I modestly mention was indicated in 
these letters as long as eight months ago, sits so heavily 
on the party stomach. First, of course, is the fact that 
he is entirely without any real political background, that he 
has behind him not even a trace of a vote-getting record, 
and that in him is an inherent, if at this time well con- 
cealed, contempt for the practical boys of politics and their 
sordid little ways. 

It is true that in the pre-convention Hoover campaign, 
with its Rush Hollands, Goose-neck Bill McDonnells, 
Ben Davises and Perry Howards, there is much to disprove 
this contention. It is true that there were then and are 
now attached to his cause some of the most_off-color birds, 
black and white, to be found in the whole political aviary. 
It is true, too, that no outward or visible sign of shrinking 
from these fellows, no disposition to repel support of any 
kind, color, creed, or character has been evinced by Herbert 
at any minute in those long months while he laboriously 
built up that effective and efficient political machine which 
flattened out at Kansas City one of the most formidable 
combinations of politicians and financial interests that has 
been formed in a good many years—a lot more formidable 
than showed on the surface or was ever indicated in the 
daily press. 

Nevertheless, they smell it. Somehow they sense that 
inside, Herbert Hoover, like Woodrow Wilson, hates the 
breed and is invisibly holding his nose while he deals with 
them, bargains, fraternizes and accepts support. Unques- 
tionably they are right about Hoover, but they need give 
themselves no fear about him. He won’t hurt them. He 
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will not recognize the wrong fellows in the several states 
as did Wilson. If and when he gets into the White House, 
he will not call out the guard or put the dogs on the 
boys who run the local machines. 


Not at all. Herbert, having entered politics, has become 
a politician, Having become a politician, he will be a good 
politician. If these smooth fellows who have in the past 
run the amazingly successful Al Smith campaigns in New 
York—if the redoubtable Al himself, with his galaxy of 
advisers, political, financial and journalistic, thinks that 
there will not be brains, guts, intelligence and money be- 
hind this Hoover campaign this time, they are vastly mis- 
taken. He does not like the practical side of this business 
—and never will—but this will not prevent him from 
being more practical and more intelligently practical in 
the conduct of this campaign than any candidate cither 
party has had in a long time. Just as it was plain to 
him that the only way to get the nomination was to get 
down on the practical political level and wrestle around 
in the muck for the delegates, it will be equally plain to 
him that it will not be possible to win the election unless 
the organization in each important state functions 100 per- 
cent, and that the only way to get these organizations to 
function that way is to see that they are effectively nour- 
ished. He will not like this sort of stuff and he will not 
like the sors: of men he is required to deal with or trust 
them to deal for him, but he will do it all the same. The 
main trouble right now is that the state leaders who were 
with him before the convention, as well as those who were 
not, do not know this. 

The other reason for the lack of present enthusiasm 
over the Hoover candidacy is fear of the engineering mind, 
and this, curiously enough, is current not only in political 
but in banking cicles. It is so new and untried in public 
office of any kind, so completely dissociated from any 
thought of the presidency. It fills them with suspicion. It 
means construction, and they do not want to be construc- 
tive. It carries the idea of building, and they don’t like 
that idea. All they want to do is to hold what they have 
and get a little more in the same way they got that. It 
foreshadows, for the party people in Senate and House, 
forced marches under real leadership. They have had 
nothing like that in the Republican party since Roosevelt 
left the White House, and they don’t want it. Believe 
me, they don’t want it! All they want to do is mull 
around in circles and keep things as they are, which splendid 
ambition is shared with them by the 287 high-bracket boys, 
who, according to the New York Times, have annual in- 
comes in excess of a million dollars, 281 of whom, I am 
told, are now, or will be shortly, solidified as usual be- 
hind the Republican candidate for the presidency. Why 
wouldn’t they be? Look at that platform. It is all very 
well to say platforms do not mean anything, but they at 
least indicate a frame of mind. But they need not worry. 
There is no real dynamite in Herbert so far as cither 
business or politics is concerned. 


As to the outlook, it would be absurd to discuss it 
seriously at this time. Hoover has been nominated under 
exceptional and extraordinary conditions. The myth that 
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Mr. Mellon was a national leader holding the balance of 
power in his party was ridiculously exploded at Kansas 
City by the preposterous and pudding-headed Vare. The 
anti-Hoover activities of the President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and one of the lesser partners of the Morgan 
firm on the convention scene were futile and foolish. 
There is soreness in Wall Street, and soreness in the Corn 
Belt. There is rancor and bitterness here, there and around. 
Reports since the convention from New York are that the 
outlook is black. There will be, it is said, an Al Smith 
Republican League formed in the city in which will be 
enrolled some perfectly astonishing names. So it is said— 
but I do not believe it. This is June and the election is 
four months off. This is being written in that interesting 
interval between the two conventions. Until the De- 
mocrats act at Houston it would be silly for anyone to form 
a real judgment; there is little upon which to base even a 
hunch. All that seems reasonably certain is that in this 
fight there will be more elements of real uncertainty than 
anyone now living can remember in any former campaign. 
A large number of great and good men, including some 
of our most erudite Washington correspondents, will prob- 
ably go completely cuckoo trying to explain them before 
the middle of September. 
zr. 2 


Washington. 


Diamond Lil 


RITING about Miss Mae West is a performance 
that a critic may well dread. There is on one 
side the chance of condescension, a certain tendency to 
patronize a popular instance in art and find it after all 
really quite good. But clearly what is good in any piece 
of art is good, and that is the end of the matter. It is 
good by being alive, complete in itself and infectious; 
to confuse the issue with social strata, with concessions 
to the popular needs and tastes, or with recognized stand- 
ards in form and values, is only foolish as well as stuffy. 
Democracy, however, does not encourage this sort of 
condescension from culture, and in America nowadays we 
need fear it little. What we can fear is the opposite. 
The anxiety to discover high art in low places, to find 
that somebody’s somersaults are better than Nijinsky, a 
new high wall of any sort as good as the Parthenon, and 
sc on and so on, is something too often seen in the last 
few years to be surprising. These sudden discoveries, these 
promotions to a place on the map of art, are plausible 
and flattering to a society where one man is as good as 
another and where an absence of culture and knowledge 
is only too grateful for a release from all necessity of 
them. These discoveries may show a nose for talent, a 
free eye, in the discoverer, or a blind ignorance of what 
is art, or a desire in him to be startling or smart; or— 
as Ariosto said of his house, sed apta mihi—a pleasure in 
finding what suits his own taste. 

Of Miss Mae West’s adventures in “Sex” last year 
much was said, and who does not know how frequent, 
chic or personal it was to say that this show was fine, 
grand, swell, the best in town, I take everybody, et cetera, 
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et cetera? I saw some of “Sex” and found the play itself 
so dull, and so much of Miss West’s performance cride, 
ugly and idle, that I could go only so far with thes 
“Sex” enthusiasts as to say that this actress had an almost 
startling deliberation on the stage, a curious magnetism, 
colossal insolence and, perhaps, daring—the degree to 
which Miss West is daring and to which she merely fol- 
lows her simple intuition is still a mystery to me—and 
finally a remarkable voice, a voice whose lowest tone, 
nasal, but resonant, carries to the farthest corners of the 
theater. As everyone knows, the sum of these qualitics, 
plus the play itself, brought the event to a box-office suc. 
cess and the star to ten days in jail. 

“Diamond Lil” will not supply as much entertainment 
as “Sex” did for these special tastes, for people who 
looked on at that performance with raw thrills, or with 
the amused scandalization of slumming parties, or with 
delight in such sure, bold, brazen theatrical effects. 
“Diamond Lil” is as daring in the end, the same sexy 
morsels, embraces, interventions of the law with rank sus- 
penses, frank speeches, underworlds and so on. But it is 
more covered, continuous and studied than the other pro- 
duction, and the crowds of characters, the costuming and 
vaudevillistic intervals, pull the whole of this later play 
into a more familiar style, less crudely and sheerly singular 
than “Sex” appeared to be. 

It is the costuming, indeed, that is one of Miss West's 
brightest inspirations for “Diamond Lil.” The play it- 
self is absurd. It tells the story of the gang-leader’s 
mistress, with a past in Chicago, where she got her start 
with the diamonds and the title. On New York’s Fast 
Side she now flourishes. She falls in love with a Salva- 
tion Army captain, buys him a house for meetings. In 
the end he turns out to be a detective, the gang is 
arrested, the officer and Diamond Lil are left, to marry 
or what they choose—she asserts that she had always 
known he could be had. Most of the lines are tosh and 
worse, except for some that have a certain plain sense or 
drama to them: they go largely to the star. And so putting 
this play back into the nineties and giving Lil the clothes, 
the great hats and golden wig of Lillian Russell, was a 
very smart thing to do; it gives the whole affair a kind 
of irresponsibility, since we grant almost anything to those 
inferior days and the people in them; it lets in the in- 
dulgence of sentiment; it gives also a picturesquencss 
amounting to a kind of glamor. 

Glamor Miss West herself undoubtedly has, a kind 
‘of far-offness, a foot-lighted difference, an unpredictable 
something about her that we watch as we do animals in 
a cage. I delight in this point. It illustrates and rus 
in the fact of art’s apartness from nature, its parallel 
character. Here is a stage figure who is not one of those 
players, however admirable, with whom -we can fee! 2t 
home, knowing that they are the same sort of human 
beings as we are, save for a desire to imitate or to exhibit 
themselves, or both. You watch Miss West without this 
easy understanding and also without falling asleep. What- 
ever ideas or conceptions she may or may not have, sh¢ 
is alive on the stage as nobody is in life, she shines, she 
astonishes—shocks, if you like—engages and puzzles you. 

If the play is largely bosh, it is not essentially more 
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so than many others. It uses every tried and trusted 
trick, hokum, motive and stage expectation, but always 
shrewdly. It is well cast, or shall we say that the parts 
are fitted with great knack to the respective actors? For 
its purposes it is very remarkably directed. “Two-thirds 
of the last act consist of a dancing, singing, character scene, 
in which up-town society visits the saloon and sees a sort 
of vaudeville exhibition—for which the ensemble playing 
is the best in New York. The skill of the performers 
and their effect of happiness in performing is sure-fire ; and 
their seeming delight in the heroine’s presence brings the 
star system to an ironical perfection—who else in any 
company in town enjoys such satellites on the stage 
around her? In this “Diamond Lil” all roads lead indeed 
to Rome. 

This Rome of all roads is Miss West, and we return 
to her. I find myself seeking the right tone, so as not to 
be too easy and facetious on the one hand, and not, on 
the other, to feel myself guyed, comical and negligently 
ponderous, talking solemnly of her. I have no idea what 
is in her head or what she thinks of the whole occasion 
that she promotes, just as I have no idea, standing be- 
fore the bars of circus cages, what is going on in the 
eyes looking out at me. 
performance is more or less on the level, that she sees 
herself seriously enough; if, for nothing else, by a cer- 
tain absorbed and naive physical egotism. She may, for 
all I know, even think the play itself that she has written 
a great drama; I am sure she knows it is no worse than 
most, only more firmly and audaciously ladled on. Where 
there is no delicacy of mind there may be a kind of animal 
subtlety and astuteness. An intuition of theater tech- 
nique, a past in vaudeville to test and clinch it, and a 
cynical perception of its results—and you have Miss West's 
stage method. 

And nobody, seeing her play, can fail to wonder at 
that audacity of leisure, motion which becomes an intensity 
of movement by its continuity, but is almost stillness be- 
cause it is so slow. ‘The whole body—not a beautiful 
one—is supple, flowing, coolly insinuating, the voice and 
enunciation only more so. From such a quality and aim 
ensues the quality of the whole performance. The per- 
son of the actress is not really alluring or exciting; the 
whole result of her presence and her acting is something 
less usual—for there are numerous stage ladies whose fol- 
lowing comes from charm and allure—and more abstract, 
impressive, ironical and teasing in its unreality, and unfor- 
gettable. What is created by Miss West finally is as re- 
mote as Sarah Bernhardt’s art in “La Tosca,” no more 
accessible, no more actual, no less purely theatrical, though 
the plane of it may be, of course, another matter. 

There is about this playing of Miss West’s one final 
point, on which the best comment is a sentence in Mr. 
Struthers Burt’s “They Could Not Sleep”: “Democracy 
is only bearable when it is good-natured.” You may watch 
her performance and take it any way you like; the theater, 
you perceive, is a place for your pleasure. 

My notion is that “Diamond Lil” is the popular thea- 
ter’s joke on our theater of culture; and that Mae West 
is a part of the secret of Pan before the footlights. 

StarK YOUNG, 


I gather, however, that the 
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Gigan tic Dreams 


HAT is it that gives to an ether-dream its peculiar 

quality, its peculiar difference from the ordinary 
dream? I suppose there is a simple enough physiological 
explanation; perhaps the Freudians have had a shot at ex- 
plaining its characteristic formations; but if there has been 
any reductio ad absurdum of it, whether physiological or 
psychological, I have not seen it. That the ether-dream 
does differ, essentially, from other dreams, anyone knows 
who has ever taken ether. It is, to the ordinary dream, 
what the epic is to the short story. It is gigantic; it is 
grandiose; it transcends the limits of time and space; it is 
cosmic; aad when it is at its best, it gives to the dreamer 
an annihilating sense of understanding, a divine comprehen- 
siveness of foreknowledge and memory. There is always 
one moment, in the ether-dream, when everything, the whole 
universe, becomes blindingly clear and simple. The sensa- 
tion is, perhaps, a sensation of light—which makes one won- 
der whether the dream occurs usually as one is first return- 
ing to consciousness, first relaxing one’s eyelids. And there 
is usually, also, a rather terrifying use of repetition. The 
pattern of the dream unfolds, and then returns upon itself 
and unfolds again. The movement, the drama, of the 
dream is as likely as not cyclic, and one draws from it an 
appalling sense of the everlasting determinism of things. 

I have heard it said that hasheesh, also, gives one this 
sense of cosmic consciousness; but in that case my own two 
experiences with hasheesh could not have been wholly suc- 
cessful. On one of these occasions, I dreamed that the 
world was merely a colossal wall-paper design: a design of 
twined leaves and flowers, and all of it moving. It had no 
depth—it was flat, two-dimensional—and I myself, curi- 
ously without identity, was simply a part of this growing 
Vine, indistinguishable from it, and unrecognizable as a 
separate entity. ‘There was, however, no sense of under- 
standing in this dream, no sensation of light. The element 
of determinism was present, in the fixed and terrifying and 
inescapable movement of the vine; but there was no instant, 
as in the ether-dream, when everything became marvellously 
understandable. 

Of my first ether-dream I remember very little—only, in 
fact, that it seemed to have been influenced by Lewis Car- 
roll; for the world, in this vision, was a chess-board world, 
and all the moves in its were as pre-ordained as the moves of 
knights and bishops. My second dream was better, though 
it lacked the characteristic repetitiousness. In this dream I 
set sail with Columbus, as a sailor on the third of his cara- 
vels. The sensation of mere voyage was tremendous and 
timeless. It seemed to go on forever. And the fact that it 
was ended, for me, by my falling overboard in mid-Atlantic, 
rendered all the more vivid this sense of its endlessness. I fell 
overboard, I was drowned, I sank to the bottom of the sea, 
I funnelled down on to the ocean-bed as a silver-threaded 
spiral of foam, I became an undistinguished oyster shell. 
There was a strong smell of oakum; I experienced a sensa- 
tion of sadness and remoteness and lostness; a translucent 
brightness, as of a clear twilight, was around me. And it 
was at this instant that I suddenly understood everything. 
I looked up—for apparently, although I had become an 
oyster shell, I could still see—and saw the three keels far 
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above me, like three small purple clouds moving across a 
sky. And I said to myself, half regretfully and half 
amusedly, “Good Lord, I won’t be there when they dis- 
cover America!” It was as I said this that I felt divinely 
omniscient. For I knew, vaguely, that America had been 
already discovered—had, in fact, been discovered four hun- 
dred years ago; but I also knew that it was not yet discov- 
ered. I had stepped clear out of time and space; my con- 
sciousness was both before and after the event; I had be- 
come God. I felt a kind of pity and contempt for poor 
Columbus, who knew so little; and for myself also I felt 
pity, because I knew so much. I knew everything that was 
in store for Columbus, and everything that would occur in 
America; it all unrolled before me in a single flash. But I 
felt, as well, with a last pang of my own dissolving iden- 
tity, that I had myself lost a glorious opportunity. The 
world had been both found and lost, but all in my vatic 
imagination. 

My third ether-dream was colossal, but unfortunately a 
great part of it defies transcription in language. For this 
was a dream of Creation: in this dream I witnessed the 
creation of the world. I suspect that the dream began in- 
stantly after I had lost consciousness, and that the shape of 
the ether-cone, a white disk, supplied an important motive 
for it. The first part of the dream was chaotic. It was, 
in fact, Chaos. After a while, I was aware of an emerg- 
ing solar-system—it was here, in the guise of spinning 
planets, that the ether-cone was of assistance. Of this stage 
in the dream-creation I can remember very little: all I re- 
tain is an awareness of a slow and magnificent and timeless 
process, and of myself as a disembodied witness. Ultimately, 
the theater of the dream narrowed. The scene was now the 
earth alone, and I was watching the evolution of life on its 
surface. Here again I was a witness of what was at first a 
mere chaos of the amorphous: but then, after ages had 
passed, and ages of ages, the shapes of living things began 
to appear, to evolve; and eventually Man himself arose. I 
now watched the development of consciousness in Man. 
During the earlier stages of this evolution I experienced 
the same sensation of timelessness that had attended my 
voyage with Columbus. The light was a half-light; the 
dream was confused, rich, profound, a welter of fecundity; 
the progress and change seemed to be infinitesimal. It was 
after a veritable eternity that Man at last achieved con- 
sciousness, became a civilized being with an inward-turning 
awareness. The dream, in other words, had now entered 
upon the historical era; and at this point its speed was 
greatly accelerated. Phases of consciousness succeeded each 
other like so many flashes. I was aware, somehow, that we 
had reached the fifth or sixth century B. C. And at this 
point the dream hit upon a device for the demarcation of 
one phase of sophistication from another, the progress from 
consciousness to consciousness of consciousness, and then to 
consciousness of consciousness of consciousness, and so on, 
which showed an extraordinary ingenuity. To begin with, 
some perfectly simple remark was made: I forget what it 
was, but it was something as obvious as “Here we are, 
then.” This remark represented the first stage of conscious 
ness. An age then passing in a flash, and a second stage of 
sophistication being reached, the remark was repeated, but 
this time with double quotation: “ “Here we are, then.” * 
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Another flash of time, and the remark was again repeated, 
this time with three quotation marks—“ “ “Here we are, 
then.” ”” And now the whole dream concentrated itse!{ 
on a kind of visual image of quotation marks, quotation 
marks at either end of a simple statement, building them. 
selves out at either end of the statement into infinity. The 
simple statement became, with each addition, more app.j!l. 
ingly and unfathomably complicated : it had become, in fact, 
the world itself: it had become everything that was knovw- 
able. The unceasing repetition, with its increasingly ter:i- 
fying burden of self-consciousness, became more rapid, more 
automatic, it took on a rhythmical mechanical clack: and 
suddenly, then, it reached its reductio ad absurdum in my- 
self. All this consciousness had, at last, narrowed itsc|{ 
down to me—to me, lying on an operating table, with an 
ether-cone being lowered above my face. My name was 
shouted recurringly, megaphoned as by a train-starter: t)) 
voice rose to a scream at the end of the name: and abruptly 
the dream began all over again. I was once more witness. 
ing the development of the world from Chaos, my own 
identity again completely lost. And then the evolution of 
life, of Man, of consciousness, with its ultimate focus upon 
myself. ... 

I do not know how often the dream repeated itself: | 
suspect that the repetitions were not as careful in detail as 
the first version, and that all that was aimed at was the 
effect of repetition. The raw material having been pro- 
vided by the first version, the dream could thereafter merely 
indicate with a gesture. At all events, the dream became 
cyclic, and I beheld, innumerable times, the evolution of «+ 
world to its final flowering—magnificent egotism, profo ind 
solipsism!—in my own consciousness. Everything had Le- 
come intelligible: the world no longer had any secrets from 
me. I now knew the world for what it was—a mere sense- 
less nightmare of fatalistic and orderly but meaning|ess 
change; a mechanical ring from which one was never 
destined to escape. 
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A New York Diary 


OUNG men interested in the arts usually do not 

choose motion pictures as a career, as they do paint- 
ing or writing. The movies are directed by accidents, people 
who have failed at something else, actors who couldn't 
keep the waistline down, bright nephews of investing 
uncles. An interesting exception to this rule is Anthony 
Asquith, son of the late British Prime Minister, who de 
liberately chose the studios when he didn’t have to, and 
has made a film, “Shooting Stars,” which was shown at 
the Cameo Theater, New York, last week. This was an 
especially titled and edited “American edition,” and ont 
does not know what changes may have been made in it. 
As it stands, it is a fairly simple melodrama of life in the 
motion picture studios. A film heroine is married to her 
leading man, she falls in love with a “comic,” the husband 
discovers their affair and proposes to discard his wife. Sh¢ 
has just signed an important American contract containing 
a scandal clause, and to avoid the divorce court, she tr¢s 
to kill her husband by putting a feal bullet into a prop 
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erty gun. The Hamlet device is used, in a sequence of 
great suspense ; the husband is not killed, and the lover is. 
In the end, the husband has become a distinguished director 
and, without recognizing her, employs his former wife, now 
a wretched extra, to walk once across a scene. 

The camera work is noticeably good, a fact which is the 
more noteworthy since most English films are so atrocious 
in this respect. There are many shots of great beauty, 
and some in which unusual camera angles are employed in 
the German style, with success. The early scenes are too 
slowly paced for an American audience, but the climactic 
ones are finely conceived and skillfully done. Mr. Asquith 
has a good deal of fun with the standardized American 
films of inferior quality. He shows the making of a typical 
“Western” and a comedy film, and gives passages from 
each, with their silliness and falsity maliciously under- 
scored. “Shooting Stars” reveals an adult and sensitive 
intelligence and a mastery of medium which make Mr. 
Asquith worth watching. 


“Here’s Howe” and “Present Arms” are smart musical 
comedies that fall short of the first rank; excellent en- 
tertainment for occasional playgoers, yet the material 
of each, while good, has lost its nap in other seasons. 
“Present Arms,” the leather-neck show, follows too hard 
on the heels of the gob show, “Hit the Deck,” which, 
while no louder, was considerably funnier. Do not infer 
that “Present Arms” is being sniffed at. Its predecessor 
has gone its way, and any who missed seeing Charles 
King’s nautical courtship of Louise Groody should make 
up for it by watching him make amphibious love to Flora 
Le Breton. The chorus has been drilled within an inch 
of its life by Busby Berkeley, who in the course of a few 
shows has gained such a reputation for this work as to 
earn him an invitation to demonstrate jazz dances at Salz- 
burg. Berkeley himself does creditably in a speaking part, 
dances, and falls—or did fall on the night that concerns 
this diary—most naturally on his directorial ear; surely to 
the consuming joy of his victims if this landing was a 
forced one. The same chorus sings splendidly; the volume 
and quality of tone obtained by the girls would have caused 
a sensation a few years ago. Richard Rodgers’ score is 
without any natural hits, but all of the half-dozen printed 
songs are above standard; “You Took Advantage of Me” 
and “Do I Hear You?” are the favorites, but less unusual 
than “Blue Ocean Blues.” Joyce Barbour is a valuable 
asset to the production, for there are too few beautiful 
girls who dance well, and whose noses wrinkle up when 
they smile. The scene, by the way, is laid in Hawaii, but 
there are no hulas or cereal skirts and hardly a sweet /ei 
lehua; only a few incidental natives, the pretty ladies, and 
the big tough Marines. 


The novelty of plot in “Here's Howe” is strictly con- 
fined to the situation of two young people (Allen Kearns 
and Irene Delroy) in a model automobile factory wishing 
to marry and run a combined filling station and tea room. 
The show will run, not on this conceit, but on the danc- 
ing, the music, and the special bits. The dances are 
Sammy Lee’s, Mr. Berkeley’s senior and peer in his field; 
the music introduces the ubiquitous Roger Wolfe Kahn 
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as a composer, but in collaboration with the experienced 
and talented Joe Meyer, of “Blue River’; which wrote 
what is undisclosed, but their work is polite and tuneful. 
“Crazy Rhythm,” which is not so very crazy, and “Imag- 
ination” will unobtrusively pair themselves on many pho- 
nograph records. Fuzzy Knight, one of the wildest nuts 
uncracked, creates a stir with some valuable innovations 
in vocal jazz. One should enjoy hearing him furnish an 
obligato for Ukulele Ike, who was pioneer in turning the 
tables on the laughing saxophone. William Frawley, a 
good low-comedy thug, surprises everyone by taking a 
chorus of the song hit and taking bows for it, and Peggy 
Chamberlain, who doesn’t look it, turns out to be a 
strong lady and an acrobat. Ben Bernie and his band 
are in action, and Bernie, who obtrudes himself to a 
poisonous degree when he conducts, also plays a substan- 
tial part in the show. In so doing, he reveals that his 
trouble has been a suppressed but fully justified convic- 
tion that he is an actor, coupled with a failure to realize 
that, in technical language, his own gags are terrible, 
After this he should be allowed to blow off steam through 
someone else’s lines in every show he plays, on the con- 
dition that he say nothing with a baton in his hand. 


Madison Square Garden—so called, of course, because 
it is not in Madison Square, or a garden—was the scene 
last week of a “Dance Marathon,” in which several hun- 
dred young men and women competed to see who could 
longest endure the agony of dancing sixty minutes out of 
everv seventy-five, twenty-four hours a day. When I dropped 
in, one midnight, the affair had been in progress for ninety- 
eight hours, and the number of couples had dwindled from 
almost two hundred to thirty-four. Overhead, great clus- 
ters of white lights beat down upon an arena floored with 
some unyielding substance which looked like marble. The 
dancers moved around an oval track, while the central 
space was occupied by officials’ tents (set on rugs of imi- 
tation grass), press tables, massage machines and medical 
equipment. Music was supplied by an exhausted band, up 
among the spectators, which from time to time was 
drowned out by a caterwauling tenor whose voice blared 
through a badly adjusted microphone. Most of the 
dancers moved at the slowest possible shuffle, or walked 
side by side, arms entwined. Some wore eyeshades to cut 
off the glare; several of the gentlemen had not shaved 
since the affair started. Their feet and legs were bandaged, 
their clothing ranged from party costumes to the things 
you would wear for a transcontinental automobile tour. 
As the band thumped away at “Let a Smile Be Your Um- 
brella,” the dancers shuffled on, round and round. Some 
gazed glassily at nothing, and spoke no word; it was said 
that one girl, the night before, had been unconscious for 
nearly five hours, but she kept her feet and her partner 
had pushed her along until she woke up. 

During their fifteen-minute rest periods, the contestants 
lay on cots in little red and white striped tents around 
the edges of the arena, and were massaged and otherwise 
rehabilitated. The incessant loud-speaker was always an- 
nouncing prizes donated by some of the few and bored 
spectators in the hall—$25 for the best waltzing exhibi- 
tion, a basket of roses to the best-dressed girl, and so on. 
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Many of the dancers paid no heed to these announcements, 
but shuffled on, dogged and half-dead, saving their ener- 
gies in the hope of being the last surviving couple and win- 
ning the $5,000 to be awarded to that hardy pair. A 
sickly odor of commercialism hung over the whole enter- 
prise; the man who engineered the business hoped to get 
his money back from the spectators who would come to 
see so much pain endured in such a senseless cause. In 
other cities, these affairs have proved quite profitable—to 
the promoter. The dancers, at best, of course, have one 
chance in two hundred of getting anything out of their 
experience except agony. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Munson, Warren and Tate 


IR: It would be more interesting to enter into debate with the 

reviewer of my book, “Destinations,” than to write a letter 
of correction, but since Mr. Tate, in your number of May 16, for- 
mulates no issues that I can discern and does attribute to me cer- 
tain assumptions which he regards as idiotic, I should like to 
record my amazement at being saddled with them, for I also hap- 
pen to regard them as idiotic. Two statements, in particular, com- 
ing from a reviewer of Mr. Tate’s proved caliber, seem unaccount- 
able to me. He says that my “analysis of Dreiser’s motives as a 
writer actually proceeds as literary psychoanalysis” rather than as 
a study of behavior in the form of writing, and he says that I 
confess I have not read the “Mahabharata” though citing it as a 
possible source of contemporary inspiration, and that this is symp- 
tomatic of a disposition to take short cuts. 

But what I took pains to make clear was that I had not read 
the “Mahabharata” in toto (a steady task for two or three years, 
since it is equivalent in length to sixty-odd bulky novels and im- 
measurably above any novel in the kind of understanding re- 
quired): further, I wrote as explicitly as I could about my pres- 
ent acquaintance with that work, for it has not been unopened 
by me as Mr. Tate might appear to imoly: and furthermore, I 
prefaced my own remarks with a long quotation from an author- 
ity on the “Mahabharata” on whom the burden of recommenda- 
tion really rests. With regard to the treatment of Dreiser’s moti- 
vation, there is nothing to reply but this: if the historical concep- 
tion of a dominant motive in individual psychology manifesting 
itself in no matter what circumstances an individual may be 
placed seems to Mr. Tate to be the same thing as the compen- 
satory devices the psychoanalysts fancy they see, then it is time 
either for a little more psychological education or for some of that 
discrimination that he has revealed in minor literary problems. 

It happens that in the same issue an earlier book of mine, a 
monograph on Robert Frost, is reviewed by another ex-Fugitive, 
Mr. Robert Penn Warren. He also assumes a graybeard air and 
speaks of my “apparently unassimilated learning,” though he, no 
more than Mr. Tate, condescends, as is customary among the 
learned, to substantiate this charge. Mr..Warren does manage, 
however, ia what may in charity be called hasty writing rather 
than inattentive reading, to subtitle my book wrongly, calling it 
a “study in Sensibility and Common Sense,” instead of “Sensibility 
and Good Sense,” and to overlook altogether the capital distinc- 
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good sense and common sense. 
New York City. GorHaM B. Muwson. 
IR: Mr. Allen ‘Tate, in his review of Gorham Munson’s “Des- 
tinations,” says “the discipline of literature is the devoted 
study of its texts.” May I suggest that Mr. Tate study Mr. Mun- 
son’s text a little more devotedly and endeavor to become “dis- 
ciplined” enough to quote fairly? This is Mr. Tate: “in the es- 
say on Hart Crane he [Munson] says that ‘most poetry [falls] 
short of wisdom.” Then Tate proceeds to write a very silly 
paragraph about wisdom in a vacuum, It is silly because, obvi- 
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ously, he has no meaning for the term wisdom. It’s just a worg 
to bandy about. Now the point is that Mr. Munson, in the <¢p- 
tence from which Mr. Tate extracts five words, does give a mein- 
ing for the term, and puts it in italics to boot. He says in ‘,\): 
“Great poetry is an addition to wisdom, since it springs {10m 
wisdom. Whereas most poetry, including Crane’s, is on the tc:- 
restrial side of knowledge and hence short of wisdom, since the 
latter is but the realization of knowledge.” It looks to this reader 
as if Mr. Tate wished by his wrenched quotation to destroy || 
signs of thought on Mr. Munson’s part in order to indulge in a 
little thoughtlessness himself, 
Weehawken, N. J. 
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Lewis Bensoy. 


IR: I am not aware that I presented Mr. Munson with idi- 

otic assumptions: the assumptions underlying Mr. Munscn's 
book I have great sympathy with—the disorder, the shallowness, 
the immaturity of the bulk of contemporary American literatur:, 
I regard nothing about his book as idiotic. I simply find that his 
method is not informed. Mr. Munson answers me on two points; 
I reply to them in order: 

(1) The description of his essay on Dreiser as “literary psycho- 
analysis” needs qualification. I should have written: “It is near- 
er psychoanalysis than Behaviorism.” He objects to having his 
study of a “dominant motive” described as psychoanalysis, yct it 
should be pointed out that Dr. Watson has nothing to say of mo- 
tives, dominant or otherwise (there are patterns of behavior), and 
the essay is thus nearer the literary psychology of Brooks and 
Krutch than to any technique that Watson has developed. Even 
if the essay were close to Watson, could Mr, Munson like “liter- 
ary Behaviorism” better? If he wishes to give a Behavioristic 
account of Dreiser as a writer, he should ask Dr, Watson to in- 
vent an instrument for the measuring of books; if he wishes to 
give a Behavioristic account of him as a man, he should take him 
to a laboratory, test his laryngeal activity, his salivary reactions, 
the tone of his autonomic system, etc. Since Mr. Munson did not 
eee in my review the issue that this point raises, may I point it 
out here? It is the relation between scientific methods and |iter- 
ary criticism. One of my objections to his book is that it ignores 
that issue. A critic who employs any method derived from the 
sciences is obligated to defend it. Is it possible that Mr. Munson 
really discerned the issue, and obscured it by attacking me on the 
technical accuracy of a single statement? 

(2) This point, too, he obscures by attacking a single state- 
ment. My point about the “Mahabharata” holds whether bh: 
has read some of this epic or none at all. A literary critic is 
obliged to read works that he recommends entire. Authoritarian- 
ism has never gone so far as Mr. Munson seems to take it. It 
has been vested in institutions and in persons in so far as these 
persons stood for an institutiop or an idea; but never in persons 
as persons. Sometimes, of course, in persons as gods. I am sure 
that Mr. Munson abhors journalism; but in this matter he is a 
journalist; he accepts a value on hearsay. 

Finally, the whole issue of my review was the question of |'t- 
erary discipline. As it concerns Mr. Munson, it comes to this: 
How does he know there is value in More and Babbitt? He ad- 
mits that they get most of their strength from their sources; but 
has he read these? He takes a short cut to a philosophical view- 
point, and only the vocabulary of the viewpoint gets into the text. 
This is my chief objection to the book. 

Mr. Benson’s point is well taken. But my argument would 
have been the same had I quoted the whole passage. (The day 
of the ancient quarterly and the 5,000-word review is gone.) The 


given poem cannot be decided by an analysis of its content. Over 
such fundamental questions Mr. Munson walks lightly. 
New York City. ALLEN Tare. 


A Good Word for the Immigrant 


IR: Since new attacks on the foreign-born element in America 
are constantly appearing, it may be well for someone to tak¢ 
up the thankless task of saying a good word for the immigra%: 
Any discussion of the problem may well take into account the 


following facts. 
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1. Only 8 percent of our immigrant population have failed to 
learn English. In fifteen years’ work among immigrants I have 
never found an American-born child of foreign parents who could 
not speak English. 

2. Two-thirds of the illiterates in America are native-born. 
Since we now admit no illiterate immigrants, a generation from 
now the only illiterates in our country will be our native product. 

$. The charge is made that immigrants gather in foreign-speak- 
ing colonies. This is no longer true, for the latest Report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration says: “The newcomers are 
spreading more evenly throughout the country than before. No 
longer is there the same concentration of the flow to the congested 
centers of population of the East: on the contrary, there is a 
marked drift to the Central West and to the states beyond the 
Rockies.” 

Those of us who have been teaching English to the immigrant 
believe that the melancholy prophets who write of the Failure of 
the Melting-Pot would be helped if they went to the nearest night 
school and saw the Melting-Pot at work. 

HERMANN StTy.es Ficke. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


In Defense of Professor Babbitt 


IR: As one of the former students of Irving Babbitt who 

owe him a vast debt of gratitude for orienting them amid the 
chaos of modern thought, I feel justified in answering the leading 
article of your Spring Book Section. In this, Professor Howard 
Mumford Jones seeks, by “cross-examining” Professor Babbitt, to 
show him to be a naive sentimentalist, a muddle-headed roman- 
tic. To anyone who knows Mr. Babbitt’s vast learning, coherent 
philosophy, and hard-headed intellect, this is puerile. Mr. Jones, 
it is evident, is more interested in being clever than in being ac- 
curate, in ridiculing Mr. Babbitt to his own exaltation than in 
meeting Mr. Babbitt honestly on the issues the latter raises. Such 
an article is a flagrant example of the kind of literary debate 
that too often goes on in our periodicals, in which the adversary, 
realizing that the indifferent reader will enjoy his blasts in pro- 
portion to their violence, becomes more concerned with being 
witty or satirical than with being truthful or wise. 

In his first sentence Mr. Jones illustrates this observation. Mr. 
Babbitt’s article in the February Forum, the basis for Mr. Jones’, 
was not entitled “Mr. Mencken Cross-Examined,” as Mr. Jones 
declares. That catch-line, which appears on the cover, was doubt- 
less the work of an astute editor with an eye to sales. Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s title was “The Critic and American Life.” A small error 
this, but it raises, for one thing, doubts as to Mr. Jones’ reliabil- 
ity. And for another, it helps explain Mr. Jones’ naive fancy 
that Mr, Babbitt had done Mr. Mencken the honor of being much 
wrought up about him, and of writing a whole articic against 
him. 

In fact, Mr. Jones goes so far as to think that Mr. Babbitt 
considers Mr. Mencken a source of modern ills, a “focus” of 
infection, whereas a candid reading shows that he considers him 
merely a striking symptom. After pointing out (page 164) that 
seotimentalism progresses from softness to hardness, from roman- 
tic “idealism” into Nietzscheanism, he gives Mencken as an ex- 
ample of the latter; and then, since he is addressing an Ameri- 
can audience, he gives the alternative name “Menckenism” to the 
latter. He justifies the term as follows: “. . » Whatever one’s 
opinion of Mr. Mencken as a writer and thinker, one must grant 
him representativeness. He is a chief prophet at present of those 
who deem themselves emancipated. ...” It would seem fool- 
ish @ priori to ascribe to any mature thinker so absurd a belief 
as that any one man car be wholly the origin of any broad social 
tendency; and in this case Mr. Jones does just that—with no 
justification fram the text. One suspects that he does so for the 
sake of the reductio ad absurdum which he next attempts. 

For, having set up a man of straw, Mr. Jones now knocks him 
down. Mr. Babbitt, he tells us, considers Mencken a source of 
modern ills; and he exclaims: “This method is not critical at all. 
For it attributes to a ‘leader’ all the vagaries which the lunatic 
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fringe of any movement may possess. In its grossest form, it cx- 
hibits that ancient logical pitfall, the post hec ergo propter hoe 
fallacy.” Mr. Babbitt, says Mr. Jones, names Anderson and 
Dreiser as results of Mencken's influence. If that be the case, 
does not Mr. Babbitt assume that they have blindly followed the 
Baltimore journalist's lead? And then what becomes of the 
freedom of the will that Mr. Babbitt’s system is built on? As 
climax Mr, Jones asks: “Of what is Mencken the product ?” 
Since Mr. Babbitt mentions Nietzsche, Mr. Jones, in honesty, 
might have done so also, except that by doing so he would have 
spoiled his rhetorical question. But, in fact, nowhere in his ar- 
ticle does Mr. Babbitt give any fair-minded reader justification 
for assuming that he considers Mencken, or Nietzsche, for that 
matter, anything but a representative and a partial mover in a 
tendency that includes him and many others. A fair reading of 
“Rousseau and Romanticism” shows that he does not even con- 
sider Rousseau as wholly a “source,” or as wholly a “nightmare.” 

I wish I might have space to deal similarly with other of Mr. 
Jones’ remarks, such as his assumption that Mr. Babbitt ignores, 
or approves of, faults in the Puritans, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Babbitt takes time to point out some of them (page 165) 
himself! It would seem enough to discuss one more matter. Mr. 
Babbitt having censured the “American Tragedy” and “Manhat- 
tan Transfer” because built on a deterministic philosophy, Mr. 
Jones talks about “Antigone” and “Oedipus” as being equally de- 
terministic. As though the very foundation of Greek tragedy, 2s 
of all great tragedy including Shakespeare’s, were not the assump- 
tion that men and women have the power of choice: as though 
the denial of that assumption were not written in every line of 
Dreiser’s work! The point of Sophocles’ tragedy is that Oedipus 
wills to know the secret of his kingdom’s woes, and qwill not be 
dissuaded. The point is that Antigone wills to bury her brother, 
and qwill not be stopped. What does Clyde Griffiths ever will to 
do? Mr. Dreiser's point, monotonously reiterated, is that that 
miserable youth is entirely the product of his environment, and 
that his “chemisms” made him a murderer! 

Here is an obvious and fundamental distinction, and Mr. Bab- 
bitt is justified in emphasizing it. If Mr. Jones had cared to 
mect him on this ground, and debate the question of free will, 
he would also have been justified. He chooses, rather, to mis- 
represent Mr. Babbitt and to misunderstand Greek tragedy. The 
result, to the discerning, will not be to Mr. Babbitt’s injury. 

The fact is, that those who censure Mr. Babbitt, in my experi- 
ence, show a unanimous unwillingness or inability to debate with 
him on fundamental grounds. They dislike Mr. Babbitt because 
he says harsh things about authors they like; their dislike is the 
real motive for their censure; and they seize on any kind of 
missile they can find handy. The result is merely another vindi- 
cation of Mr. Babbitt’s thesis—that we need more general critical 
intelligence—subjected to the law of measure. 

ALAN ReyNo_ps THOMPSON. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Pensions under Laissez-Faire 


IR: After having worked on the following case for the past 

six weeks, I have become convinced that every progressive 
editor should use his best efforts for the establishment of pension 
systems for aged employees. 

M— F— of Cleveland, Ohio, was employed by the B— Com- 
pany for twenty-six and one-half years, Six weeks ago he was 
told that his services were no longer needed; that his services 
were of such a character that he “could have a recommendation 
a yard long,” but that, since he was now sixty-eight years of age, 
he was too old for the B— Company, and that he could now de- 
pend upon charity for the support of himself and family. 

In an effort to save M— F—, we went to the president of the 
organization, but to no avail, It seems that a pension system is 
being favored now, and the several firms are gently easing their 
oldest employees out of the way so as to save themselves from 
paying them pensions! 

Martin M. Gotpserc, 

Cleveland, O. 
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Viola Meynell 


A Girl Adoring, by Viola Meynell. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2. 


IOLA MEYNELL’S work lies open to that great 
risk of excellence in a limited field: that it can pass 
under the careless reader’s eye as unremarkable. The cool 
style can be overlooked, because of its very evenness of 
structure; the characters, built up with the most circum- 
spect observation and detail, may appear colorless to the 
attention which expects the at once brilliantly and carelessly 
pointed-up stock “humors” that, almost invariably, move 
through modern fiction. “A Girl Adoring” is Miss Mey- 
nell’s sixth book to be published in America over a period 
of fifteen years, yet her work is almost unknown here. 
“Young Mrs. Cruse,” a book of short stories published 
three years ago, gained her some critical praise and a care- 
less comparison to Katherine Mansfield, whose method and 
point of view hers do not in the slightest degree resemble. 
In “A Girl Adoring” she has succeeded again at the 
kind of task for which her talent is best suited; she has 
disposed with intelligent gravity one figure after another 
about the girl at the heart of the book, a girl taken by 
‘the sweetness and terror” of first love. Her other novels 
have in the same way circled about such a girl—her hero- 
ines are childish women struck by a passion that troubles 
and unnerves them, conventional girls startled by a single 
emotion as relentless in their hearts as the drive of pur- 
pose in the will, or by two conflicting desires that go on 
at the same time, like two voices in music, not defeating 
each other, but rather aiding and enriching the nature that 
bears them, up to the moment when they must break apart 
for one to live at all. It is a difficult task to accomplish 
this analysis of a gentle mind shocked and torn by a force 
and agony with which it is unable to cope. Miss Meynell 
has always managed to bring such situations to life, with 
an art so quiet that it is but slowly recognized as also 
vigorous and startling. 

Clair Vandeleyden lives with her brother, Morely, and 
his wife, Laura, in the country, where Morely cultivates 
his own land. She has a sister, Gilda, who, after a dis- 
astrous love-affair that continues for years, has married a 
man in public life and lives in London in the great world 
of fashion and affairs. Clair looks forward with a girl’s 
expectation to visiting Gilda; in the hour before her de- 
parture she meets Richard Hague, a man who has recently 
bought a neighboring farm. The spell of London is 
broken; her visit becomes a long period of waiting until 
she can come back. When she does return, the interest 
and passion that she and Hague begin to feel for ene an- 
other is cut across by the hungry, beautiful, listless person 
of Louise, a guest in Morely’s house, who fastens her at- 
tentions upon Hague. Clair withdraws into her unhappi- 
ness; Hague’s obstinacy keeps him from following her, un- 
til her suffering breaks his will as it has broken hers. This 
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‘is the story, in the flat. 


But from the first moment the characters are set apart 
completely from any company of named masks. Gilda is 
given first. 
unfortunate girl was one of those guilty loves that anguish 
turns into more of a misfortune than a sin. Hardly a 
moralist who knew of her affair would have thought it 
necessary to pause and point out what heavy retribution 
would in justice be her lot—the punishment was too ob- 
vious. By the time her history with her lover had trans- 


“The passion that sapped the youth of this 
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formed her from a triumphant girl into a worn and ex- 
hausted woman, she had entered into that category of sur- 
ferers where saints and sinners are very much alike.” Then 
Morely, the self-indulgent, the slave of moderation, at once 
kind and begrudging, who works hard, with a fine show 
of disinclination, whose heavy moods Clair tries to lighten 
for his wife, until she finds that Laura has made her ow) 
automatic adjustment to their weight. There is also 
Hague, whose stubbornness is the other side of his love. 
“From the moment she did not want him, he no longer 
wanted her. His command of himself was something more 
than the control of the outward signs that would have 
betrayed his loss; it was something between himself and 
himself. He was not the sort of man whose pride makes 
him wary that he may betray by a word or a look. He 
gave her up farther back than that, at the source of al! 
looks and words.” And Louise, who lives most in her 
beauty reflected in other people’s behavior—‘“her conver- 
sation, what there is of it, is just as attractive as she hap- 
pens to look while she speaks.” And finally, there is 
Clair, humbly helping to burn tussocks of grass in Hague’s 
water-meadows, or heading his sheep down a road in the 
darkness, keeping her misery so safely in her mind that it 
shows only as an accent to lesser miseries, as when she 
takes it as a personal affront that a fire has not been 
lighted in a cold room. These people have been imagined 
at their source, behind “all looks and words.” 

Miss Meynell’s method is, in the first place, built upon 
perception so accurate that it takes on the quickening ef- 
fect of apperception. No fantastic arrangement of motive 
and emotion balances upon a guessed-at factual underpin- 
ning. Without the benefit of any enlarged reasons that 
borrow terms from science or speculation, Miss Meynell 
works straight through the relations of her characters to 
each other and to their scene. Her people act logically 
within the bounds set: for them, because their creator has 
observed the reason for those limits and has gauged their 
truth through both her heart and mind, Because she works 
in little, with no pretence of covering the length and 
breadth of human experience in a tragic stride, the major 
notes struck out of her small scheme sound with an added 
emphasis. Things are presented almost below their own 
level, but one can never doubt.the wisdom of the reticence 
that places them there. 

Her prose style has rejected every effect of distorting 
rhetoric, so that it sometimes seems to move only because 
the characters move within it. Long passages are as quict 
as a sail big with wind, that stands still and yet gives mo- 
tion. Her words give the same clear exposition to the un- 
guarded gestures by which people betray themselves, to 
weather changing imperceptibly in the night, and to the 
strong hypocrisies of the human heart, that hides even 
from itself. She can exceed most easily the ready-made 
explanations of conduct and appearance, because her man- 
ner has the same rectitude and clarity as the thought that 
sets it free. ° 

Miss Meynell in her earlier novels—“Modern Lovers,” 
“Narcissus,” “Columbine,” and “Second Marriage”—tells 
always the simplest story—beyond the fields and house she 
has chosen, and the men and women within their confines, 
she does not hear the world or its echoes. Thus cfrcum- 
scribed, despair and delight can rise to their full. The 
numbered group of first-rate women novelists have always 
realized completely the dramatic uses of such a walled-in 
stage. Many times, things seen or heard are presented 50 
intensely that it seems that other senses are struck out, and 
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one sense is used suddenly to the full, as though a deat 
person were seeing, or a blind person heard. “The pianist 
was a woman. Her hands and arms, bare to the elbow, 
were more part of the piano than of herself. In the divi- 
sion of those two, she and her piano, her arms and hands 
would have gone with the ivory mechanical key-board.” 
Objects are shown as a child sees them, broken off for a 
moment from their environment, and printed with a sud- 
den piercing distinction. She knows the mind’s illogical 
correspondence between unrelated things, and small im- 
permanent effects of horror; as the emotion of a traveler, 
eager to get on with his journey, who leaves a hotel room 
repudiating it thoroughly, “not yielding it one last con- 
sideration as he throws the torn scraps of a letter on the 
floor,” not understanding how he could have been glad to 
enter it. The humble glance of shame that can be love's 
proudest look; the ugly feeling that a self-conscious smile 
makes about the mouth; “the kind of kiss that showed just 
better spirits, not more love”; those feelings of clouded 
expectation, of the thing desired kept out of the thought 
by an act of the will, of the tortuous being self-deceived, 
the timid spirit that betrays what it most believes—these 
gain from Miss Meynell an explicitness and tragedy but 
seldom accorded them. 


Louisg BocGan. 


Constitutional Orthodoxy 


Constitutional Limitations, by Thomas M. Cooley. 
Eighth Edition edited by Walter Carrington. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Two vols. 1,562 pages 
$20. 

HE unlucky publisher who rejected the manuscript 

of Cooley’s “Constitutional Limitations” in 1867 
might well lament his bad judgment, for its publication 
the next year by a rival house proved an almost epoch- 
making event in the development of American constitu- 
tional law. This book, which now appears in its eighth 
edition, has long been a classic in its field. Relied upon 
for sixty years by lawyers, lawmakers, and courts, it has 
exerted and continues to exert a profound and conservative 
influence upon the evolution of constitutional doctrines in 
this country. 

It is not difficult to understand the foundations upon 
which this influence has been built. It met, first of all, 
an acute and growing need, for it dealt with the consti- 
tutional law which affects the states rather than the federal 
government. Previous writers had left this field unex- 
plored; and Cooley’s book came on the brink of the post- 
war economic and industrial revolution which was destined 
to drive the states into an experimental legislative activity, 
under their police powers, which gave sharp prominence 
to questions of constitutional limitations upon state author- 
ity. Secondly, the book was authoritative in the sense so 
palatable to lawyers and judges. Where there were avail- 
able authorities, it contented itself with an accurate and 
impartial summary of what the law was. So judiciously 
was this done that when Judge Cooley ventured, as he 
sometimes did, into fields where the law was chaotic or 
authorities were lacking, his opinions were accorded by 
bench and bar an extraordinary respect. He became an au- 
thority not only upon what the law is, but also upon what 
it ought to be. This, of course, could hardly have been 
Possible if the author had not been safely conservative. 
But Cooley, who had struggled to professional success 
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through the hardships of pioneer life in Michigan during 
the thirties and forties, was thoroughly imbued with the 
pioneer philosophy. He had most profound respect for 
the traditional guarantees of constitutional liberty, a be- 
lief in the existence of certain natural rights, and a con- 
viction that the multiplying extensions of state power must 
be subjected to strict judicial scrutiny. Finally, he was 
a lawyer writing for lawyers. For many years an active 
practitioner, a member of the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
his words enjoyed high prestige. Bench and bar alike could 
quote him and follow him without loss of professional sel f- 
respect. 

While Cooley’s influence extended in many directions, 
yet there were two fields of constitutional development in 
which it was peculiarly conspicuous and profound—the 
judicial review of legislation, and the evolution of the 
concept of due process of law. In his famous chapter on 
“The Circumstances Under Which a Legislative Act May 
be Declared Unconstitutional,” he presented the classic 
and almost official description of how the orthodox judicial 
mind works, or says it works, in passing on the validity 
of a law. Here we learn of the profound reluctance with 
which courts approach constitutional questions, the great 
respect in which legislative views on such questions are 
held, the complete unwillingness of judges to void laws if 
any reasonable doubt as to their validity remains, the re- 
fusal of courts to invalidate statutes because they violate 
vague principles of natural justice or the “spirit of the Con- 
stitution,” and the utter falsity of the suggestion that a 
judge who declares a statute void ever substitutes his own 
judgment for that of the legislature which enacted the 
law. The whole solemn fiction is spread out in detail, 
picturing the judge as the mere mouthpiece through which 
the hidden genius of the Constitution finds infallible ex- 
pression. There can be no question that Cooley’s plausible 
and quotable statement of these doctrines of judicial self- 
denial has helped to keep alive the hypnotic spell thrown 
over courts and laymen alike; a spell which has shrouded 
the vital process of judicial review of legislation in an 
atmosphere of mysticism and unreality, and prevented until 
quite recently any truly critical or realistic appreciation 
of its nature and problems. It has encouraged the persist- 
ence of the judicial attitude which made it possible for 
the Supreme Court in the Minimum Wage Case to invoke 
all the pious incantations about reasonable doubt and the 
non-substitution of judicial for legislative judgments, and 
then proceed ruthlessly to invalidate a statute by a five-to- 
three vote on the vague basis of due process of law and 
in the face of the recorded opinions of thirty-two state 
and federal judges that the act was valid. 

Cooley’s influence upon the growth of the concept of 
due process of law has been obscured by later and more 
conspicuous developments in that field. He was the first 
writer to collate the authorities, state and federal, on the 
interpretation of due process of law so that bench and 
bar could understand the variety of the problems involved 
and the general trend of the decisions. He was the first 
authority to indicate that due process of law should be a 
limitation on all branches of the government, and should 
serve as a test of the substance of legislation, instead of 
being merely a protection of the procedural rights of the 
individual. Particularly did he stress the protection to 
property under due process of law. He presented a com- 
prehensive view of the state police power, and emphasized 
the necessity for confining its exercise within reasonable 
limits for the protection of private rights. The first edi- 
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tion of “Constitutional Limitations” appeared in 1868, 
the year of the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
so that Cooley was not in a position to suggest the new 
due-process clause as a restriction on state police power; 
but his whole treatment of the problem leaned strongly in 
that direction, and when, after a few years of fumbling 
and indecision, the courts began to apply the due-process 
clause to state police legislation, they found much aid and 
comfort in his utterances. To judges trained in the Cooley 
doctrines, the sternest and widest application of the due- 
process test would certainly seem entirely orthodox. 

The eighth edition of the book, which has now nearly 
doubled its original size, has added little to the text, but 
much to the footnotes, which occupy nearly half of the 
two volumes. The editorial work, though of uneven 
quality, has enhanced the value of the work. No revision, 
short of complete re-writing, could make of “Constitutional 
Limitations” a thoroughly modern treatise; but, like the 
proverbial hand of the dead, it will continue for a long 
time to exert a restraining and conservative influence upon 
the development of our constitutional law. 

Rozert E. CusHMAN, 


Fancy Goods 


The Road to Heaven, by Thomas Beer. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Quiet Cities, by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. — 

Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers, by Frances Newman. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Eva's Apples, by William Gerhardi. 
Duffield. $2.50. 


O many novels of today differ from each other only in 
the degree of their badness and dullness that it is in 
the nature of a windfall to discover four together which 
are successful, readable, and as different from each other as 
they could well be. In comparing them, they appear so 
different as to be completely original; but they are not, of 
course, so original as all that. 
“The Road to Heaven” is the story of Lamon Coe, the 
black sheep of an Ohio farmer’s family, who, after adven- 
tures which do not include a formal education, has fetched 
up at a New York cousin’s. His cousin keeps a very 
superior sort of book-shop, and is in the forefront of the 
artistic world. The unspoiled Lamon makes a distinct hit 
with these sophisticates, picks a mistress, and enjoys her 
until she is burnt up in a not too accidental fire, where- 
upon he marries a girl from home, and goes back to the 
farm. Mr. Beer seems to be ridden by the fear of senti- 
mentality and possessed with the desire for beauty. This 
is a common modern complaint. The consequence is that 
his words are sometimes gratuitously brutal and ugly. 
“Lamon opened his eyes and saw a skinny moon tossed up 
above the blue park on a yellow sky. People went grind- 
ing past the bench on the hard pathway through cooling 
air as he sat grinning at the moon.” It is as if he had 
italicized these, adjectives and participles for a comic effect. 
But his brusqueness sometimes pays, as in this flashlight 
of an arrest in a crowded street: 


New York: 
New York: 


New York: 


. . » here was this man swinging on weak legs, his 
arms stretched out at both sides and his wrists held 
to the officers by bright links. He was a bird tipped 
with silver. He kept shrieking up, “Oh, Christ! Oh, 
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Christ!” and his face was a horn’s mouth Screaming 
at the sky above this street. 
“Hey,” Michael asked a boy near the car, “what 
the hell?” 
4 a fella on his wife.” 
“Yeh? Shoot him?” 


“They’re dead as hell.” 


Joseph Hergesheimer writes in a markedly original style; 
but this is not to say that he writes notably well. He 


‘has apparently never made any attempt to correct his mon 


irritating ‘idiosyncrasies—chief of which is a passion {o 
qualifying phrases interjected quite arbitrarily amony +h. 
members of a sentence; he carries this peculiar fault eve 
into his dialogue. But his sentences are smooth even whey 
they are clumsy; they sometimes waddle, but they never 
trip. And his general effect is therefore that kind oj 
quiet sophistication which Mr. Struthers Burt strives o 
hard to attain. It may seem a queer manner in which t 
tell a tale of adventure, but Mr. Hergesheimer hy 
shown us more than once how effective he can make jt, 
In “Quiet Cities” he keeps, on the whole, to the standarj 
of his production. A lengthy introduction explains the 
scheme of the book, which is to recreate a picture of the 
life in nine different American cities of the early nineteenth 
century: Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash. 
ington, Lexington, Charleston, Natchez and New Orleans, 

“Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers” is the kind of book 
that must have been taken excessively seriously by its 
author. It is an unsmiling study of love—a large order 
for any writer, and especially so with the way the wind 
is setting nowadays. The story itself is, of necessity, an 
old one. A belle of Richmond marries a beau from 
Atlanta, settles down to become “an impregnable great 
lady,” and watches his love (but not his manners) grai- 
ually begin to wander. In the heyday of his success as 
president of the Southeastern Railway, he falls in love with 
a girl librarian, but just at the crucial moment become: /l! 
and dies, and his wife gets the body. But the way Mis 
Newman tells her story is interesting: she combines the 
method of Greek tragedy with that of the “stream-of-con- 
sciousness” school. All the action, in other words. is 
“messengered”; we only overhear the whisper of events 
as they slip through the minds of the two heroines, in 
reminiscence or in almost subconscious comment. ‘There 's 
practically no dialogue; the writing is all third-person, 
and quite needlessly elaborated and involved. This kind 
of thing: “And for the first time, she was glad that she 
was not going up Peachtree Street alone with her husband, 
and that he could not prove he did not want to take one 
of her hands in both of his hands.” Or this: “But when 
the clock’s infallible short black hand pointed precisely to 
a nine and its infallible long black hand pointed precisely 
to a twelve, she was remembering that she had looked up 
into the thin brown face of the man she knew was” tc. 
Among the many things which a novel-reader resents do 
ing while he is reading a novel, is to subtract double 
negatives and do mental-arithmetic clock problems. The 
cumulative effect of this story is considerable: it has mo 
ments of poignancy, and its tragedy is genuine, implicit, 
and restrained. If Miss Newman pursues this method 
further, however, her next book will have to be translated. 

Mr. Beer’s clean competence is praiseworthy, Mr. Her- 
gesheimer’s reminiscences are valid, Miss Newman’s blind- 
alley method is interesting, but Mr. Gerhardi is the ma" 
for my money. He alone of these four is in the mai 
current: he is up-to-date. Yet the book he has just writtea 
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js in general a hodge-podge, a constant disappointment. But 
in his case, as with Hemingway, it’s not exactly what he 
says, it’s the nasty way he says it. Gerhardi is not nearly 
so nasty as Hemingway; in fact, he is often extremely 
funny. As in his earlier novel, “Futility,” he depends 
on Russian characters, of a maddening naiveté and 
slyness, as the keys to this wild yarn. The hero, who 
tells the story, falls in with a family of Russian refugees 
on the Continent, makes love to the daughters, through 
one of them meets Baron Ottercove, the newspaper king 
of England, and is then caught into a frenzied whirl of 
increasingly crazy events, culminating in the destruction 
of the world by a fanatical scientist who has succeeded in 
disintegrating the atom. The scientist has the forethought, 
however, to inoculate a mountain in the Tyrol against 
the general nirvana, and there the survivors prepare to 
start their little world anew. ‘“Eva’s Apples” is overdone; 
it spreads out into farcical melodrama what might better 
have been confined to ironic burlesque; it goes on too long, 
and it is perhaps too heavily seasoned with barnyard love. 
If the author had not apparently had such a good time 
writing it, it might have been a really good book. The 
most interesting thing about it is its manner—a manner 
here hopelessly over-playful, too often kittenish, but sat- 
turated with irony—giving direct promise of what Hem- 
ingway, in his different way, promises: an authentic voice 
for a hitherto incoherent generation. 

T. S. MatrHews. 


Philosophy and Rhetoric 


Possibility, by Scott Buchanan. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 198 pages. $3.50. 

Dialectic, by Mortimer J. Adler. New York: 
court, Brace and Company. 265 pages. $3.50. 


ODERN science has seriously troubled the minds 
of philosophers. In recent years, the trouble has 
developed the characteristics of a disorder. The account 
which is given by science of the world in which we live 
differs vastly from the account given by ordinary experi- 
ence; and everything that science presents to us is made 
plausible by evidence, by careful systematic demonstration. 
Must we choose Science or Experience? Or can we some- 
how accept both? 

On this momentous problem all sides have been taken. 
Mr. Buchanan hardly takes a definite side, but rather 
precariously sways on the fence. “Possibility” is an at- 
tack on the validity of science as a true account of the 
nature of reality; but all through the book are to be found 
statements which betray this attack and give science a 
validity having all the earmarks of truth. 

Ideas, we are told, do not tell us about the actual; they 
tell us only about the possible. Our ideas fall into three 
large domains: literature, science and metaphysics (theol- 
ogy) ; possibility, therefore, is of three sorts: imaginative, 
scientific and absolute. Science differs from literature be- 
cause the intellectual imagination has forsaken its free- 
dom and assumed “responsibility”; and it differs from 
metaphysics (theology) because it has kept sufficient free- 
dom to save it from absolute dogmatism. 

If the realm of possibility is completely separate from, 
and independent of, the realm of actuality, it is extremely 
difficult to see how the intellectual imagination can assume 
“responsibility” of such a sort that literature (in the broad 
meaning of the term) will be transformed into science, 1f 
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ideas are relevant only to the realm of possibility, then 
whatever responsibilities they may assume are still only 
“possible” responsibilities, not actual. A hero in a novel 
may assume “responsibility” for the heroine, but the as- 
sumption of such responsibility does not make a biography 
out of a novel. If actuality is not a condition of possi- 
bility, and experience is not a condition of ideas or know]- 
edge, then “possibilities” must forever remain irresponsi- 
ble; and the efficacy of science must forever remain a most 
mysterious and miraculous myth. 

There is, however, a strong contradictory refrain in 
this book. “Validity means for us a faithful correspon- 
dence of system to actuality as presented in immediate ex- 
perience.” And, more comprehensively, “possibility is the 
measure of actuality.” According to this, scientific possi- 
bility would have at least the kind of validity which 
scientists claim for their science; and not that kind of in- 
validity which the main argument maintains it has. 

It is unduly to simplify the content of “Possibility” to 
say that any one argument is exclusively advanced—or 
that it harbors exclusively one contradiction. For Mr. 
Buchanan “possibility” is a concept which very remarkably 
holds in solution a number of philosophies. What partic- 
ular philosophical precipitate one gets depends to a large 
extent upon the action of the reader’s mind. Different 
readers will find in ‘Possibility’ different philosophies. 
But all readers will find in it the same intellectual incisive- 
ness and literary charm, and the same high qualities of an 
earnest mind grappling in a fundamental way with funda- 
mental philosophical problems. 

Just what, in a general way, we may expect to result 
from completely separating possibility from actuality is 
made very clear, indirectly rather than directly, in Mr. 
Adler’s companion volume, “Dialectic,” which is a ver- 
bose paraphrase of “Possibility.” Mr. Adler’s thesis is 
that dialectic—or philosophy—is concerned with arguing in 
a world where arguing has no purpose and is subjected to 
no discipline other than that involved in the laws of ar- 
gument. Of these “laws,” the most important are the or- 
dinary laws of logic and the still more ordinary laws of 
“deportment” in dispute. Mr. Adler’s discussion of the 
latter is of the sort to be found in any handbook on “How 
to Debate” ; and his discussion of the former is to be found 
in any not too ancient handbook on logic. 

Philosophy, according to Mr. Adler, is rhetoric or 
logomachy (impressively styled “dialectic’). With this 
view of philosophy many, who are not particularly fond of 
philosophy, will cheerfully agree. Indeed, it is impossi- 
ble that philosophy should be anything but rhetoric, once 
you maintain that “facts” are irrelevant, that dialectic is 
concerned only with the form, not the content of argu- 
ment. Rhetoricians, to be sure, hardly ever make the 
pretensions to logical rigor to be found in Mr. Adler’s 
volume; but this is no fault of the rhetoricians. 

If dialectic is concerned only with form, why must that 
form be logical? Why not the form of imagination as 
in literature? Literature is a good deal more pleasant 
(to some) than logic; and it can keep as far away from 
“facts.” It is Mr. Adler’s private concern that he pre- 
fers the formality of logic to the grace of literature. But, 
in making his preference the basis of his account of dia- 
lectic, he undermines his own contention: instead of “facts” 
having nothing to do with dialectic, the “fact” of his own 
preference has everything to do with it. In justice to Mr. 
Adler, though, it must be added that he allows very few 
other facts to influence him, JosrrpH RATNER. 
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New York Wits 


Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 75 pages. $2. 

Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing, by Samuel 
Hloffenstein. New York: Boni and Liveright. 217 pages. 
$2. 


SOPHISTICATED palate, it is said, requires 

pungent fare. For the delight of epicures, New 
York has produced recently two disillusioned wits whose 
verse has an acrid and heady tang. Scoffers by profession, 
typically urban, Dorothy Parker and Samuel Hoffenstein 
share in common a gift of mockery which is as deadly as 
it is diverting. No major emotion is sacred to their veno- 
mous pens, and love, in particular, they view with a jaun- 
diced eye. With neat, effective strokes they puncture the 
old illusions and then caper wickedly among the ruins. 
True, there are differences that separate them. Mr. Hoffen- 
stein’s gesture is a comic shrug of “fairly utter despair,” 
while Dorothy Parker is inclined toward a gallant bra- 
vado. Both, however, appear to have taken for their motto 
the following lines from “Sunset Gun”: 


Show your quick, alarming skill in 
Tidy mockeries of art; 

Never, never dip your quill in 
Ink that rushes from your heart. 

Samuel Hoffenstein is especially indisposed to allow the 
sentimentalists any quarter. “Poems in Praise of Practi- 
cally Nothing” crackie with hard-boiled humor and with 
deft, tricky rhymes. They are sour and satiric commen- 
taries on ail the phenomena of the jazz age—from radios 
and riveters to complexes and indigestion. They include, 
also, some demmoniac parodies on Housman and Millay, 
which are, perhaps, the cream of the jest. Mr. Hoffenstein 
is funny at the expense of practically everything and ends, 
consequently, by not being so funny after all. He has 
ridden his formula to death, and one quickly wearies of it. 
The wisecracks and the ironic twist at the end of each 
poem arrive with such unfailing regularity that they cease 
to evoke a chuckle of surprise. One begins to feel that the 
poet’s humor is not so sophisticated as it sounds—that it is 
tinctured, indeed, with the cheap cynicism of the adoles- 
cent. 

It is this pitfall of monotony which Dorothy Parker 
escapes, although “Sunset Gun” is hardly so brave a salute 
as “Enough Rope.” Again, as in her earlier book, Mrs. 
Parker thumbs her nose at faithless lovers and douses one 
with cold water at the end of a deceptively gentle lyric. 
Unlike Mr. Hoffenstein, however, she is able to reconcile 
flippancy with the exquisite and haunting phrase. ‘The 
poems entitled “A Pig’s-Eye View of Literature” are a 
match for his parodies—her jeers at love are more impu- 
dent and pointed. But Dorothy Parker is willing, at 
times, to pluck a string of genuine emotion, and in so doing 
she proves her superior caliber. Her fragile sonnets, her 
crisp and delicate ballads, have a quality of loveliness 
which is not evanescent. The gay defiance of “A Whis- 
tling Girl” and the tenderness of ““The Maid Servant at 
the Inn,” alike, belong to the best tradition of lyric verse. 
Although a sly and jaunty irony is her especial gift—one 
would not wish it otherwise—it is pleasant to know that 
Dorothy Parker can occasionally forget to be a New York 
wit. Mr. Hoffenstein could profit by her example. 

Epirn H. WALTON. 
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Aubrey Beardsley 


Aubrey Beardsley, by Haldane Macfall. Simon ang 
Schuster. New York: 270 pages. $6. 


OW the life of Aubrey Beardsley offers not incom 
siderable opportunities to authors in the sever, 
departments of biography. For the story-teller, there ar. 
the romantic incidents of his existence: the tale of hi 
rise—in the period which most young men allow to adolcs. 
cence and an early love affair—from poverty and clerkship 
to wealth, fame, a fashionable place in life and a romantic 
death, To the student of affairs, Beardsley might become 
the point of vantage from which to observe a group oj 
men who, though they were among the most skillful and 
earnest yet produced by English art, yet were self-marked 
with triviality and externality through their willing detach 
ment from their own times. 

And the student of art might find in Aubrey Beardsley 
a true master of line and one possessed of the marvelous 
ability of making a flow of black Indian ink take on the 
very texture of flesh, wood and earth; who at the same 
time was completely typical of the “elegant” convention 
of his time. 

Mr. Macfall, however, has rejected all of these, a 
well as any plan whatsoever, in favor of gossip. Nor is 
the gossip informative, pointed, or amusing: it is vague and 
pompous, set down in an ungraceful style and with no re:- 
sonable sequence. The connection between Beardsley and 
William Morris, Beardsley and Wilde—Beardsley and 
almost anyone—is boiled down into pointless anecdote. A 
quarrel between Beardsley and the author, on the other 
hand, is presented at much length, but with its basic details 
left out, as if the whole world must be familiar with them. 
And at the end Macfall humorously recounts his worsting 
of the artist at a battle of wits which rose to its brilliant 
climax when he informed Beardsley that the morning bath 
“will soon lose its startling thrill of novelty if he persist 
in it.” As a result of this, we are led to believe, young 
Beardsley ceased to associate with “jackals” and attached 
himself to the court of Haldane Macfall. 

“Aubrey Beardsley” is so carelessly written and shoddily 
edited that at times it becomes sheer chaos. There is one 
long paragraph, running in space to two pages and in 
matter to about four unrelated subjects, which flames sud- 
denly into an attack on Beardsley’s publishers, who are 
accused of underpaying the artists. “Did he get a living 
wage?” demands Macfall: and he continues thus, in the 
style of a street-corner agitator. 

To which the subdued conclusion is: “His bank book 
alone will reveal to us what he earned. But suppose he 
did not get a living wage.” 

Let us, indeed, suppose. 

There are, as promised by the publishers, fifty-three 
illustrations. They were selected, perhaps, because thicy 
were easily at hand. There is not one of them that is not 
of the utmost familiarity. One quite ordinary drawing 
called “The Mirror of Love” is hailed as Beardsley’ 
greatest work. The powerful unnamed drawing, used to 
illustrate the fourth chapter of “Under the Hill” as pu> 
lished in the Savoy, is not reproduced or even mentioned. 

Messrs. Simon and Schuster have issued the book in 4 
de luxe format. It is indifferently printed on a thick sort 
of paper which is so soft that it is incapable of even 
approximating the fine, sharp lines of Beardsley’s drawing; 
and those characteristic pieces in which white line is picked 
out against a black background are frequently mere hazy 
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blurs. The binding is good black buckram, and the dust 
cover in good taste and well printed. The whole is en- 
closed in a glassine paper wrapper in the manner of 
a patented breakfast food. 

Me tvin P, Levy. 


Pictures of History 


The Gateway to American History, by Randolph G. 
Adams. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 176 pages. 
$3. 

O history for American children is complete with- 

out Columbus and his egg trick, Captain John 
Smith’s romantic afterthought of Pocahontas, and the éx- 
citable servant of Sir Walter Raleigh, who mistook his 
master’s pipe for a house a-fire. 

Mr. Adams is a librarian, a historian and a bibliogra- 
pher. This presupposes access to all the possible sources of 
real information. Yet he has included these, with the his- 
torian’s undying hope that his young reader will consent 
to swallow a little learning if he sweetens it with these 
blameless legends. The reading matter is merely a modest 


pretext for reprinting a fascinating collection of old en- — 


gravings and maps that otherwise might have remained 
buried in great libraries, and for this reason it needs no 
criticism. It furnishes a pleasant contrast to the pictures, 
for it is a schoolmasterly account of man’s search for spice 
and indigo, lands and gold. Carefully disinfected of re- 
ligion and politics, it presents a thoroughly wholesome 
story of the workings of the economic urge that drove 
men across wild seas and into strange countries, to rapine 
and slaughter. Naturally, the children need not to be told 
everything, and it is important to convince them from the 
beginning of the essential rightness of our side, which was 
the winning one. A sweeter version of how England con- 
quered the seas and grabbed this continent from the rapa- 
cious French and Dutch has yet to be written. 

The pictures are violently opposed to the story. They 
tell of tremendous labor and disaster and the terrors of 
the sea. They make simple and honest comment on the 
great things that were being done in a hardy and realistic 
world, as if the eyes of men, at least, were innocent, and 
recorded what they saw without feeling the need to justify 
or explain it. Children will be immensely entertained by 
these pictures of spice caravans from Asia, the shipwrecks 
and sea monsters, the Indians and the armored soldiers, all 
done in good sound black and white with primitive per- 
spective. 


K. A. P. 








1 Contributors 


Harotp J. Lasxi is a member of the faculty of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 

Conran AIkeN is the author of several books of verse, a 
book of short stories, “Bring! Bring!” and “Blue 
Voyage,” a novel, 


Louise Bocan contributes verse to current magazines and is 
the author of a book of verse, “Body of This Death.” 


i Rosert E, Cusuman is Goldwin Smith Professor of Gov- 
| ernment at Cornel! University. 
JosepH RATNER teaches philosophy at Columbia University 
and is a contributor to a number of journals. 
Evrra H. WALTON is on the staff of the Forum. 
Metvin P. Levy is the author of “Matrix” and “Wedding.” | 
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ALBEE CAMEO é''way 2nd BIG WEEK 
IVAN MOSKVIN 


Star of Moscow Art Players in A. Pushkin’s 


“THE STATION MASTER” 


A Sovkino Production 


Producers of “End of St. Petersburg,” “Potemkin,” and 
“Czar Ivan the Terrible.” 





Meskvin’s characterization of the old Postmaster in Pushkin’s 

famous story has been heralded throughout Europe as the 

greatest individual characterization of the screen—a Russian 
“Last Laugh.’ 


Continuous 11:30 A. M. to 11:30 P. M. Popular Prices. 








THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


“VOLPONE” 


GUILD THEATRE, WEST 52d STREET 


Mats. Thurs, and Sat. 








THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
JOHN GOLDEN "sit Sat 








THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


PORGY 


by Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 


— REPUBLIC Th. W. 42nd. Eys. 8:40 








Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 = 
THE ACTOR MANAGERS present 


GRAND ST. FOLLIES 


OF 1928 
BOOTH THEATRE WEST 45th STREET, fves 8:30 


Matinees. Wed. and Sat. 











SUMMER PLACE 








A SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Life, Vocation, Human Relations 
Lectures Study Groups 
Informal Discussions 


SPEAKERS—ALEXANDER MEIKLE. 
JOHN, J. B. WATSON, HERBERT 
ADAMS GIBBONS, WILL DURANT, 
HARRY E. BARNES, M T. ADLER, 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN, EDWIN 
POWERS, and others. 


SEA BATHING, GOLF, TENNIS, DANCING 
THE SUMMER PLACE YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 
RATES MODERATE, REFERENCES REQUESTED 
SCONSET SUMMER SCHOOL 
Siasconset, Mass. 








GENERAL 


S TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by Mail. Carriage Paid. 
NEWALL, 159 Stornoway. Scotland. 
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bi POSITION WANTED — 
f Overlooking the Hudson 
, PRESSURE in eee Copy Writer 
: POLI { ICS Greenwich Village nt tedgim circular, etc. 
e- is a remodeled house with excellent . esires extra work dur- 
light and plenty af air, ehortly to ing summer and fall. 
The Story of the |] Beceem creat | oul is tl 
é rooms every con fe ress box 
Anti-Saloon League water brane oo hae Be L, The New Republic. 
wood burning fire places, floor- 
speed sadie ghar Sreenetaane _ 
kitchen, living with wood * ry Pesustecta position demanding 
burning fire iwlace, ag tile experience, intelligence, executive or |iter. 
bath aka Ek Ea a 
A fascinating chronicle They otyon rent at only New weerk City oe commeting i 
of facts and figures $55 to $75 Monthly rsbparane — =~ 
favoring only quastive SRtdh aed Sotoomn ehtune prions 
—— : : 
the truth. designed oak sakes cee, insure ‘privacy STAY IN PARIS 
ments {deal for a and meet university women of other 
3.50 af pee alike will op Nations. 
a ae roo en givin : * 
$3. sweeping view of the Hudson. Fur- in the Latin Quarter 
nished with awnings and deck at the American University Women’s 
chai it will be with its salty Paris Club 
COLUMBIA river breezes an ideal esca en oe as the 5 
UNIVERSITY PRESS house is itself, from the 4, rue de Chevreuse, VI* 
New York City mer days and nights of the aie. Rates: From 40 nes gai @ay up for room, 
Apartments Now Rentin — dinner. 
Ready for occupancy July 15 Aug. 15 Open to Culeoreiiy Women and 
SUMMER PLACES Frances Spencer _ 
61 Christopher St. Tel. Spring 1970 | LENA ROSEN, Public Stenographer, 
Charming New York City 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Brook Bend Tavern Tel, Pennsylvania 7130 
Right in th aa f the B keh! EDUCATIONAL . Mimeogra * g-in dress- 
an tho poset of Chg Dereebiocs. ing. In Geren, Reasons 
156 miles from Boston. — “THE MODERN SCHOOL” 
American Plan, §5 to $7.50 a day STELTON, N. J. 
LUNCHEON TEA re-organized under the directorship of Fito; “canis ads, 
DINNER BUFFET SUPPER JAMES H. PICK (formerly “ ielegen sends, .- 
ws Re ta ager go RNa a Past board- PRINTING b wt a 
FISHING BOA TING—GOLF ose. tai et bination, a 
booklets, folders, ctrowlers, | menus, any- 
A school for workers’ children. Creative | thing-reasonable; 100 sheets (6x7), lr. 
DISCOVERED—A place for those who wish oping . responsibitity” and. comradeship. tee Pinteieae Eelees printing. — 
to find body-rest and peace of mind, amid Open Summer and Call Printing Co., 13 E. 16th St., New York 
beautiful pastoral surroundings. Good Catalogue in weno gg ‘Write for Terms. 
wholesome food, pleasant companionship EARN $25 WEEKLY 
and tennis. Only 1% hrs. from Grand Experian RE oy AE, Latin, tier Spare time, writing for newspapers, mg. 
Central. $25.00 per week. Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Physical azines. Mxperience unnecessary. Details 
HIL-BERT HOUSE Coography Mathematics, fradeete re- FREB. 
Regents and Col xamina- Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. ns. Address Box 557, New Republic. ~. = 
H. Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15d. 
FOR RENT COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FOR NEXT WEEK Who wish to earn money this 
Why not HARVARD SUMMER SOHOOL Summer should write us for the 
mek Fa Rg Ke we AND EARLY ISSUES terms of a generous offer. 
niture, Normandy coppers and Address — 
becke, new Stine” Sop tose vedry, *Suly ; CIRCULATION MANAGER 
4th-Sept. 1st, $250. Mrs. Cornelia 8. Parker, The Essentials of German THE New Repus.ic 
140 Broadway, Now Te York City. 
Character 42i West 21st Street 
SUMMER HOME TO LET FURNISHED. New York Po 
Attractive 6 room house tastefully fur- by Leon Feuchtwanger 
nished. Beautiful trees and natural sur- TS 
roundings insure coolness throughout sum- TI 
mer. Fireplace. 2 car garage. Walking Our Women MT. AIRY IS IN W 
distance of bathing and golf. Rent §110 , 
monthly. Mackey, Alden Place, Yonkers. b Waldo Frank WESTCHESTER COUNT 
vy A good place to live and where real A 
CHILDREN’S CAMP estate values are increasing more 
re 
i ronx. It te) roton-on-Hudson, 
CAMP RELIANCE | | Elmer Durkin on Hoover | | Brome, If adjoins Croton-on-Huis; 
In the Adirondacks by Felix Ray with some fine views of the Hudson. | 
A progressive camp for boys under 18. One nour from Guene eae a re 
Children of professional people especially mm U) Spies out of New Yor wen 
desired. Special introductory rates. Phone ane ee et, sere 
evenings Chelsea 1076, or write Che New lots ae vile water, road by electric: 
G. LEAVENWORTH ROSEDALE, REPUBLIC Rng Cash or terms. i: os 
267 West 1ith St., New York City 421 West 21 € Streng/ quire” Marry” X — - 
NewYork City —— —— 
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. How Did T. R. B. Know: 
3 
4 
, HEN, in The New Republic for July 27, 1927, more than two 
— weeks before the original “Do not choose”’ statement, T. R. B. 
nding wrote that Coolidge was unlikely to be a candidate, how did he know? 
mtn 
— 
_— HEN, in the issue of August 24th, he predicted that it was a choice 
between Lowden, Dawes, and Hoover, depending on the choice of 
the Mellon interests, and that Coolidge would not be drafted, how did 
other 
he know? 
nen’s 
HEN, early last September, he said that Hoover would be the 
roomy Republicans’ choice in the event of strong Democratic opposition, 
nd how did he know? 
pher, F course he didn’t know. He analyzed. His intimate position in 
ity 
political circles helped him; his freedom to say what he thinks in 
york, . ‘ ; , . 
ress- our pages under the protection of anonymity helped him; his understanding 
rable 
of the devious forces in Washington politics helped him. So he figured, 
om about nine months ago, that Coolidge would not run and that Hoover 
bill- 
ane would. He expressed that belief then, with modesty and caution worthy 
any : ea ‘ 
er of a President, and has stuck to it, in spite of a bad scare or two, ever since. 
York, 
O NOT FAIL To FOLLOow T. R. B. THROUGH THE THICK 
tals OF THE CAMPAIGN. BuyinGc THe New REPUBLIC ON 
> NEWSSTANDS FROM NOW TILL AFTER ELECTION WOULD 
ay cost you $3.30. OuR PRICE, INCLUDING “PowER Con- 
TROL” OR ANY OTHER OF OUR DOLLAR BOOKS, IS ONLY $2.00 
1 
ee ; 8 ' i 
Semi-political titles: Non-political titles: i THE New REpusltic 
{ , : 
. Rewer Gaal Shiisadtiin 421 West 21st Street, New York 
—— by Raushenbush and Laidler by Stark Young i 
= ae Z ae Check for $2 enclosed. Please send 
e supreme ourt an inimum 
Wage Legislation ppc elle pal {| The New Republic till after election, 
y with introduction by Roscoe Pound Aire: | P 
i | PPE rrrery TT rer rrererereTTTTrriy 
— America Seen Through German Eyes The Russian Land 
the by Arthur Feiler by Albert Rhys Williams Es eaaatavncdbeaibuetsnusvescs<ood 
ied The Story of Teapot Dome Parents on Probation per 
" by M. E. Ravage by Miriam Van Waters GOTOES . cocccccccccesecesssessseece 
best 
enty A Sea ie aa 
with Full list on request a hel 















































: 
hie BARGAINS ' Good books for vacation reading may be secured through 
| : The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE at amazing re- 
is ‘i d d d ductions. Stock copies are in good condition. Prices of 
) f In use an unuse library books are cut according to number of times cir- 
d ; culated. While they last, the titles listed below will be 
‘ie B O O K S mailed postpaid on receipt of order. 
STOCK COPIES, UNUSED =i CIRCULATING LIBRARY BOOKS =| 4)” 
by mag =" Emerson's Journals, by Bliss sink Teun Bring! Bring! by Conrad Aiken $ .60 
Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, edited ; ; a cece agony by vm Cather -" 
by Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Houghton 4.00 | 225 « Groen Rising, by 7. B. Binzell 75 
Abraham Lincoln, by Lord Charnwood, Holt 3.00 | 2.00 Possession, by Louis Bromfield -50 
= BA neaes Cobbett, by G. D. H. “a nme About Eve, by James Branch a 
. ou . 2.50 ave ° 
Anthony Comstock, by Heywood Broun and ; 60 
Margaret Leech. A, and C. Boni 3.00 1.50 ae oe — a come — ra 
Fire Under the Andes, by Elizabeth Shep- ching, Hiay rege, Mea nm sgad : 
ley Sergeant. Knopf 4.00 | 3.00 This Mad Ideal, by Floyd Dell 50 « 
Experiments, by Norman Douglas. McBride 2.50 | 1.50 The Flower Beneath the Foot, by Ronald ‘ 
The New Leadership in Industry, by Sam Firbank 75 
. Lewisohn. Dutton 2.00 1.00 All th a itz- 
a yo ay, Clement Wood, Dutton 3.00 1.50 samt ee Se ie ep .50 
issays, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan 2.50 1.50 sll ; 
Modern British Poetry, edited by Louis The Pinegiens ty, Sane. Corder oH 
Unteramen. Genet 2.50 1.25 The Meaning of Dreams, by Robert Graves 50 
Adventurous Religion, by Harry Emerson Lifting Mist, by Austin Harrison 50 
. ee wow Se - 1.25 Balisand, by Joseph Hergesheimer 50 
ove an orality, by Jacques Fischer. no -50 2.50 ; 
Desire Under the Elms, by Eugene O'Ncill. Sees he age: ap sae ee = 
Boni and Liveright . 2.00 1.00 One Increasing Purpose, by 4. S. M. Hutch- 
The Girl from Rector’s, by George Rector. — - 
Doubleday 3.00 1.50 Red Sky at Morning, by Margaret Kennedy 75 
Life and Times of Cleopatra, by Arthur Black Cameos, by R. Emmet Kennedy 75 
rT. hos — P ra ear ae — 5.00 | 3.50 La Dame de Sainte Hermine, by Grace King 50 
F | an ae 5.00 | 3.00 The Love Nest, by Ring Lardner ai 
Life and Habit, by Samuel Butler. Dutton 2.50 | 1.25 Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion, by 
The Social Revolution in Austria, by C. A. Cleone Knox 60 
Macartney. Cambridge. 3.40 1.50 The Back of the Book, by Margaret Leech 75 
yes rs ~, Remy oe me art — ee ey Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, by Amita Loos .50 
resses, by n Coolidge. Scribner's . , : nese 
Life of Eugene Field, by Slason Thompson. Coane Cathes Lent, by Hecat Btniiee we 
Appleton 5.00 3.00 Right Off the Map, by C. E. Montague 1.00 
Our Mobile Earth, by Reginald A. Daly. Clara Barron, by Harvey O'Higgins -60 
Scribner's 5.00 | 3.00 The Giant of Oldborne, by John Owen 75 
The Gambler and Other Stories, Fyodor : : : 
Dostoewsky. Leather. stenting’ j 2.50 1.50 Tommerew Beeaing, by ane on - 
Barren Ground, by Ellen Glasgow. Doubleda 2.50 | 1.25 =" Bane Spe My Flesh, by Elisabeth 75 
The Mad Carews, by Martha Ostenso. Dod SHC Ny 85 : 
Mead 2.50 1.25 Summer, by Romain Rolland 75 
Manhattan Transfer,by John Dos Passos. Harper 2.00 1.25 The Old Countess, by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
bia seeeet Glory, 8 Arte Machen. Knopf 7 “yo wick 50 
nm Necks, by Ben Hecht. Covici : 5 F 
The Clio, by LH. Myers. Seriboer’s || 200 | 1.00 Arasld Watertown, by Map Siecle yh 
Knopf P Plumes, by Laurence Stallings 50 
Pierre and Jean 2.00 1.25 Lincoln and the Railroads, by John W. Starr 1.50 
A eemenls Heart oa 33 cy ono Ce er 60 
gden 
Boule de Sulf and Other Stories 2.00 1.25 tewart 
Day and Night Stories 2.00 1.25 ee a htm atari ells - 
aaa 2.00 | 125 | The Old Maid, by Edith Wharton ‘60 
2.00 1.25 on 
Yvette and Other Stories 2.00 | 1.25 Orphan Angel, by Elinor Wylie .75 
Many other bargains are on display at the bookstore. 
The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE, 107 East 34th Street, New York City. ‘ 
| For the enclosed $........ send me postpaid the following books. .........ceesecccecercecencsecceses 
2 g 
Name *“e* eeenenveeereeeeeeereneeereeeenereeeeeee *eneteeeeeeeeee Street....,. *“e @eoeee eee eteeneeeeeennee eee eneereeeeenvree 
City.. *“eeerevereweenreeertnreeeteeee ee ef *eeereeneeeneneeeeenenreere Ne ee ere eeee “en @oemwereee *_e*eetineenreeeeere . 














